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It is essential that paper should be economised. 
Haphazard purchasing means “returns,” and “returns” 
mean waste. We would therefore appeal to those of 
our readers who have not already done so either to 
place a regular order with a newsagent or to subscribe 
to the paper direct. 


N July 1st “the Army of Revolutionary Russia 
() took the offensive with great enthusiasm.” 
The phrase is from M. Kerensky’s telegram 
to Prince Lvov, and opens one of those straightforward, 
human utterances which have come so frequently from 
the leaders of the Revolution, and which are so refresh- 
ing to ears which have learnt to expect nothing from 
statesmen but the stilted and the stale. General 
Brussilov’s attack on July Ist and July 2nd was de- 
livered on a wide front some fifty miles south-east of 
Lemberg. On the opening day the Russians, faced 
by a mixed force of Germans, Austrians and Turks, 
carried three lines of trenches, three miles wide, and the 
village of Koniuchy, north of Brzezany. Simultaneously, 
important positions to the south changed hands; and 
the day’s bag of prisoners was over 10,000, with fourteen 
guns. Next day the breach at Koniuchy was widened 
and two villages were taken, a little to the north, near 
Zborow, Finnish troops distinguishing themselves. The 
number of prisoners was brought up to 18,000. The 
number of guns was relatively few. This was probably 
due to the presence in the enemy ranks of Slav regiments 
which surrendered bodily, and is scarcely cheering from 
the Austrian point of view. | 








We have always been optimistic about a resumption 
of Russian activity, and have deplored the haste of 
those numerous writers who assumed that Russia must 
be “counted out” in a military sense owing to the 
disorganisation produced by the Revolution. Even if 
this success is not immediately followed by others, it 
has justified our hopes. The Germans can no longer 
reckon without Russia, and they will not dare further 
to denude the Eastern Front of men and guns or to 
treat it as a place of recuperation for war-worn soldiers 
from the West. In Petrograd the effect of the victory 
was instantaneous and remarkable. The general de- 
pression at once disappeared, and the extreme minority 
faded into the comparative insignificance which is their 
due. The capture of the Anarchists who had for weeks 
been holding out in the Dournovo Palace (they appear 
to have been led by New York “ gunmen” who had 
recently left America for what seemed a more favourable 
clime) may be taken to symbolise a general re- 
assertion of authority on the part of the Government. 
On Wednesday, after a stormy debate, the All-Russian 
Congress of the C.W.S.D. passed by a large majority a 
resolution of congratulation to the Army, and appealed 
to the workers to increase the output of munitions and 
keep the Army at full strength. Russia is not yet out 
of the wood: the “ Maximalists” are still active; 
the Provisional Government is still, in the absence of a 
constituent assembly, weak; the co-operation of the 
bourgeois and Socialist elements is still imperfect ; and 
the demands of Finnish and Ukrainian separatists for 
an immediate break-up of the Empire still further 
complicate the situation. But only sheer perversity 
could deny that it is brighter than it was a month ago. 


* * * 


Mr. Lloyd George had a very much better reception 
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in Glasgow than when he last visited the city. The 
crowd in the streets contained hostile elements, but the 
audience was enthusiastic. The Glasgow speech was 
markedly better than most of Mr. George’s recent 
utterances ; the more serious parts of it were delivered 
slowly and, apparently, from full notes. It is not easy 
to understand why he should have made such a point of 
the German Chancellor’s failure to promise definitely 
the evacuation of Belgium; for the evacuation of Belgium 
is, for us, beyond discussion. Mesopotamia, he said, 
must be left over to the Peace Congress to dispose of ; 
and the fate of the German colonies he left similarly 
open. The speech was as far as it could be from a 
declaration of our terms. Its most significant charac- 
teristic was its democratic tone, especially in those 
passages which referred to the Russian Revolution. 
Mr. Lloyd George is an unstable and impressionable 
man, but he can be given a swing one way as well as 
another, and the Russian Revolution has had a notice- 
able effect on him. The most popular part of the less 
striking Dundee speech was that in which he pledged 
the Government to take drastic steps against profiteer- 
ing. These steps, we presume, we shall shortly see. 


* * * 


Lord Hardinge’s personal statement in the House of 
Lords on the Mesopotamia Report was a dignified and 
well-mannered performance, but he said little to mitigate 
the real charges against him—indeed, he seemed still 
imperfectly aware of their most serious aspects. There 
was nothing new in what he said about the difficulties of 
the Indian situation; and there is nothing to suggest 
that they would have been complicated—they might 
even have been eased—if India under his war-adminis- 
tration had been turned into the great supplying, 
manufacturing, munitioning, and recruiting base which 
she ought to have become, and to some extent since 
has become. The Reports have made it abundantly 
clear that the Mesopotamian breakdown was only the 
worst outcome of a much larger failure on the part of 
Lord Hardinge and the bureaucracy. It may seem a 
redeeming feature in their attitude, that at least they 
cared for India and were selfish in her behalf; but the 
jealousy of a great bureaucratic machine against trespass 
upon its own preserves and on behalf of the untroubled 
continuance of its own vested-interest activities is not 
the same thing as a primary solicitude for the welfare 
of the governed, though it may sometimes have the same 
results. Upon Lord Hardinge’s personal case we would 
venture two observations. One is that his performance 
in the réle of liberalising Viceroy before the war was 
very well done, and of great advantage to the Empire ; 
and one is surprised to see how hastily it has been for- 
gotten in many Liberal quarters. The other is that 
nothing in the Mesopotamia Report alters, or even 
touches, the fact that in his normal profession, 
diplomacy, he is one of our few ablest men, and the 
nation would be well-advised to think twice before 
depriving itself of his services in that sphere for the sake 
of mere scapegoating. 

* * * 


We should be wise to conclude that we know next to 


nothing of what is happening in the one-fourth or one- 
fifth of the world that we speak of summarily as China, 
It is reported that the Legation Quarter at Pekin was 
** dumbfounded ”’ at the establishment of a complete 
postal, telegraphic and telephonic censorship by the 
Powers that Be—which only shows how pained is the 
European when a race which he despises suddenly 
adopts his own methods! The only fact that has yet 
emerged with any certainty is that the general in com- 
mand of the only effective armed force in or about 
Pekin has secured the person of the boy Emperor, in 
whose name he has assumed the powers of government 
and proclaimed the revival of the Empire, professedly 
as a constitutional monarchy. It seems likely that this 
assumption will be acquiesced in throughout the pro- 
vinces of North China. Its acceptance in Canton and 
throughout South China is another matter. Whether 
what is happening means the restoration of effective 
centralised administration or civil war—whether it 
is compatible with an actual declaration of war against 
Germany or not—is at present uncertain; but it is 
difficult to imagine the South reconciling itself to the 
new regime. We publish elsewhere an article, written 
on the eve of the Republic’s overthrow, which throws 
light upon the origins of the revolution. 
* * * 


Our belief that in a fuller House Proportional Repre- 
sentation would be defeated bya larger majority than it 
was three weeks ago was justified on Wednesday, when the 
Commons threw it out of the Reform Bill by 201 to 169. 
The change had every advantage in debate. A majority 
of the Front Bench speakers supported it; amongst 
these was Mr. Asquith, who made a speech which was 
rather more superficial than we should have expected 
from him. The essence of the matter—that Propor- 
tional Representation, if effective, would mean weaker 
Governments and smaller majorities—was grasped 
by two speakers, Mr. Austen Chamberlain and Lord 
Robert Cecil. The latter admitted, not quite with 
the unashamed bluntness that characterised his brother's 
recent speech, that a legislatively less active House of 
Commons was precisely what he wanted ; Mr. Chamber- 
lain, on the other hand, expressed the views of the 
ordinary common-sense Englishman with great force and 
stoutly defended the party system, which could do with 
a little straightforward public defence now and then. 
It is possible, we think, that the unreal atmosphere of 
war-time, which inevitably puts Members out of touch 
with normal realities, may be partly responsible for the 
light and almost irresponsible way in which some men 
have given their adherence to this very revolutionary 
proposal. We believe that if it cannot be got through 
the House now it is extremely unlikely that it will be 
adopted after the war; and, for reasons previously 
explained, we are whole-heartedly glad of this. 


* * * 


Rather tardily, the Executive Committee of the 
Union of Democratic Control has issued its statement of 
war-aims. General adhesion is given to the principle 
of “no annexations and no indemnities.”” The inde- 
pendence of the invaded countries is to be restored ; 
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Constantinople is to be internationalised ; plebiscites 
should decide the destinies of Alsace-Lorraine, un- 
redeemed Italy, and Austrian and Prussian Poland ; 
and various complicated problems such as Polish 
claims on Danzig should be referred to an International 
Commission. In respect to Alsace-Lorraine and German 
Poland these proposals show an advance on those of the 
German Majority Socialists. But a pertinent question 
as to each of them suggests itself. In the first place, on 
what basis does the U.D.C. think an Alsace-Lorraine 
plebiscite should be taken ? Does it, in fact, think that 
a conqueror can establish in forty-six years a moral 
claim to a territory by merely flooding it with emigrants ? 
And, in the second place, does the U.D.C. seriously think 
that the German Government, or any considerable 
section of the German people, is at present disposed to 
agree to a plan which might (and would) mean the 
adhesion of the province of Posen to the kingdom of 
Poland ? 


* * * 


As for Austria-Hungary, the attitude of the U.D.C. is 
most puzzling. “An unfortunate impression,” says 
the manifesto, “‘ was created by the Allied Note to 
President Wilson of January 10th, that it is the fixed 
determination of the Allies to break up the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire into independent States. This 
intention ought to be explicitly repudiated by all the 
Allies, as it has been by the Russian democracy. But 
it must be made clear that freedom for the component 
populations of that Empire can be obtained by self- 
government within that Empire.’ Now it is, we 
think, clear that nobody outside a madhouse would want 
to break up the “‘ ramshackle Empire ”’ if its parts were 
anxious to remain together. But why does the U.D.C., 
so devoted elsewhere to plebiscites, thus conspicuously 
decline to face the possibility that large blocks of people 
within the Dual Monarchy may prefer to transfer them- 
selves to another flag? Why, if the Poles of Posen and 
Galicia are entitled, if they will, to join the Poles of 
Warsaw, are the South Slavs not to have the liberty 
of joining Serbia, and the Czechs to be compelled to 
accept the solution of the U.D.C.? And, finally, from 
a purely practical point of view, how is it supposed that 
stability could be secured for the proposed Federal 
arrangement ? The Committee of the Union, when it 
next condescends to detail, might well throw a little 


light on this. 
* + * 


The Government's latest volte-face over horse-racing 
illustrates its extreme instability of purpose in face 
of powerful interests. Racing in this country is pri- 
marily a “sport” ;that is, an elaborate way of spending 
money, labour, and materials for amusement. It has 
also a utility side in relation to horse-breeding ; but this 
side, though real and important, is only subserved by 
a small fraction of the races run, and could, at a pinch, 
be covered by a very much smaller one. To take the 
most obvious point, a large minority of the horses raced 
are geldings. Down to this spring very little restriction 
was imposed, beyond transferring the scene of most 
English race-meetings to Newmarket and abolishing 





special trains for racegoers, almost the sole object 
and result of both measures being to save railway trans- 
port. A few months ago, when the prospective supply 
of cereal foods for the human population of this island 
had become a most anxious matter, the affair took a 
new aspect; for several thousands of race-horses were 
in training, and the average daily consumption of oats 
by each was equivalent to something like forty times 
the total daily cereal ration of a human being. Mr. 
Kennedy Jones, who was in charge of the “ Save Bread” 
campaign, urged reasonably enough the stopping of all 
races except a dozen classics, and the cessation of 
training for all but perhaps 100 or so of the best horses. 
This was not heroic enough for Mr. Lloyd George ; and 
with a sudden magnificent gesture his War Cabinet 
stopped all races without exception. It was done with 
a maximum of inconsiderateness ; for the racing world 
had been repeatedly and recently told that it could make 
all its arrangements on a large prescribed scale, and had 
made them. Its interested outcry became all the 
louder when it was found that Irish racing (though of 
much less consequence to breeding) was allowed to go 
on, simply because Irish Members of all parties used 
their political influence in its behalf. Now, after many 
weeks’ persistence in an absurdly illogical attitude, the 
Government have swung right round. They will permit 
40 days’ racing (say 250 races); and 1,200 horses will 
be allowed daily to eat up to 30 human rations apiece. 
Let us add that the large stable population at New- 
market, almost all of which could have been used in one 
or other capacity for the Army, will now continue its 
** indispensable ’’ civil avocation. 


*” * * 


The death, at ninety-two, of Dadabhai Naoroji may 
be taken as marking the end of an epoch in Indian 
political activity. The earnest and persistent little 
Parsee, who sat in the last Gladstone Parliament for 
Finsbury, was already sixty years old when in 1885, 
along with the other fathers of the reform party, he 
founded the Indian National Congress, of which he was 
thrice President. Naoroji was satisfied with a political 
programme of moderate liberalism, while his attack 
upon the economic system of British India was for all 
practical purposes summed up in the theory of “ the 
drain "’—that is, the excessive bleeding of India for the 
advantage of the governing and exploiting power. 
Since his retirement events have moved rapidly in India, 
and although before the war there were few signs of an 
advance towards the modernisation of government in 
India, all parties recognise that reconstruction upon a 
large scale cannot now be long delayed. The persecu- 
tion of Mrs. Besant should perhaps be regarded as a fling 
of the old bureaucratic illiberalism. On the other hand, 
the appointment of Mr. Bhupendranath Basu, an 
admirable representative of the National Congress and 
of Bengal, to the India Council in London is a sign of 
better things, and we shall indubitably find that in all 
schemes of imperial reorganisation the discussions will 
be based upon assumptions which would have sounded 
startling to those who, during a whole half-century, 
looked upon Dadabhai Naoroji as an extremist. 
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AMERICA PREPARING 


‘ , Y HETHER designed or not, the arrival in 
France, after a perilous encounter with enemy 
submarines, of an American expeditionary 
force, on the eve of the first international celebration 
of the Fourth of July, is an event which has struck the 
popular imagination. In the countries of the Allies 
the multitude could not be expected to realise the entry 
of the United States into the war until General Pershing 
was actually in command of American troops in Europe. 
Now that this significant event has occurred, and 
England and France have united in paying official 
tribute to America on Independence Day, we may 
take it for granted that the allied peoples, and those 
also of the Central Empires, have awakened to the 
momentous fact that the isolation of America is at an 
end. Not only is the United States now an active 
belligerent, but she must be counted an active member 
of the European family of nations, and her democracy 
is committed to the responsibilities of world-citizenship. 
It is the simple truth that the whole future of the 
Transatlantic republics, indeed, of Europe and of 
civilisation, must be different by reason of the decisions 
which have been taken and the policy initiated from 
Washington during the past few months and made 
effective during the past few days. So much the 
public in general now understands. And confidence 
grows that, America being in the conflict, she is in it in 
full and to the end—for the sake of the decision, the 
peace, and the ultimate settlement. It cannot, how- 
ever, be said that in this country there is much actual 
knowledge of the manner in which the Washington 
Government is adjusting itself to the new situation, of 
the progress that is being made in the immense and 
unprecedented task of organising the Republic for war. 
The salient facts in relation to the military and 
naval situation are not difficult to summarise. Critics 
of the Wilson Administration have asserted continually 
for the past five years that, despite the advancing peril 
from Europe, the Navy under Mr. Josephus Daniels 
has been allowed to fall into a condition of impaired 
efficiency contrasting painfully with its condition ten 
years ago. That is, perhaps naturally, Mr. Roosevelt's 
contention. It is denied emphatically by the President 
and the heads of the Navy Department. We in England 
are accustomed to the disputes of rival schools of naval 
experts, and have learned that their contentions must 
often be discounted. As regards America, we know that 
facilities for extensive shipbuilding are not yet in 
existence, and therefore that time must elapse before 
the great naval programme adopted by Congress last 
year can be carried into effect. For the rest, the 
available evidence is thoroughly satisfactory as to the 
soundness and competence of the American Navy, and 
it cannot be doubted that Mr. Daniels’s much-criticised 
efforts to improve its moral have had excellent results. 
The organisation of the American Army presents a 
problem of extreme interest and importance. Until 


the institution, in September, of compulsory service, 
or what the Americans prefer to call the Selective 
Draft, the military forces of America will consist of 


the old regular Army, increased by recent recruiting 
to a figure approaching a quarter of a million, and the 
Militia, or National Guard, which is made up according 
to the statutory quota exacted from each State. Varying 
conclusions, as we should expect, are drawn from the 
results of the recent recruiting campaign. To the 
advocates of compulsion those results afford overwhelm- 
ing proof that the United States could never hope to 
obtain by the voluntary system an adequate army for 
foreign service. Their opponents reply that recruiting 
cannot be carried on effectively while the Executive is 
pressing and the Legislature debating a measure of 
compulsory national service. It is, of course, true that, 
from the moment of his decision in March, the President 
was committed to conscription, and accordingly the 
recruiting went forward, somewhat brokenly, without 
the stimulus of a national appeal such as Mr. Wilson 
knows better than most statesmen how to give. It 
might not be entirely fair to say that the raising without 
the draft of the Army to the figure set in last year’s 
Act was not anticipated or wished for; but manifestly 
there was little enthusiasm displayed in the campaign. 
Mr. Wilson, meanwhile, has accomplished the amazing 
feat of imposing compulsory service upon the United 
States after the briefest period of debate. There has 
been nothing like this in the history of any self-govern- 
ing nation. On June 5th the men between 21 and 81 
years of age, without the formality of individual notice 
or any house-to-house activity, presented themselves at 
the registration offices. Nine and a half millions were 
enrolled. By the end of the summer the selective draft 
is to take, for the first American conscript army, a force 
of 625,000 men from this great citizen reserve ; and it 
is estimated that before the close of the year thirty 
camps, each planned for the accommodation of an 
army division, will be established throughout the 
country. And already the officers’ training camps, 
filled by many thousands of enthusiastic recruits from 
the cities and the universities, are in vigorous operation. 
In a word, the country which was once the least military 
of all great Powers in the modern world has taken a 
first long step towards the European form of national 
organisation in arms. 

Military preparation, however, is at most only one 
half the business of national organisation for war, and 
in America it must be much less than that. Confronted 
by the challenge of the crisis, the United States is now 
engaged in building up an immense machinery of civil 
and industrial mobilisation; that is a task similar 
to the one which has absorbed the energies of England 
for three years. There can be no reasonable doubt as 
to the superiority, especially in times of emergency, 
of our Cabinet and Parliamentary system over that of 
America. We know, for example, the advantage of having 
an Executive responsible to the elected Assembly— 
although, in point of fact, we have in great measure 
thrown the advantage away. In practice, too, it has 
been shown that the English system is capable of 
indefinite expansion and adaptation without the sacrifice 
of constitutional principle. The question which every 
student of constitutional forms in America is asking 1s : 
How will the American system of Congressional govern- 
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ment come out of this supreme test? Experience alone 
ean provide the answer. To-day the Federal capital 
is witnessing a remarkable expansion of Government 
activity and the creation of almost innumerable special 
authorities and advisory committees. The declaration 
of a state of war was followed immediately by the 
nomination of the Council of National Defence, con- 
sisting of six Cabinet Ministers, and this again by the 
creation of an Advisory Commission to the Council, 
composed of seven expert directors, empowered to deal 
with munitions, transport, and other essential public 
services. A Shipping Board was formed to deal with 
the problem that is, for the Allies, the most urgent of 
all; and Mr. Herbert C. Hoover brought to the office 
of Federal Food Commissioner the unequalled experience 
which he has accumulated as director of the great 
international work of Belgian relief. The tendency, 
natural enough in the circumstances, and not materially 
affected by the constant admonition to “learn from 
England’s mistakes,” has been to multiply the subordin- 
ate committees, directors, and commissions, and to 
produce in Washington an atmosphere of almost 
unlimited officialism and bureaucratic energy. It is 
recognised, too, that not sufficient care has been taken 
to separate or co-ordinate executive authority. Thus, 
General Goethals, of Panama Canal fame, was placed 
in charge of the scheme for building wooden ships (in 
which, by the way, he is an avowed unbeliever), and 
found himself unable to avoid conflict with the Shipping 
Board. Such confusions, however, are the inevitable 
accompaniments of an improvised machine, and their 
solution or correction can only be worked out by the 
principle of trial and error. With all its defects, the 
American system should make possible a more rapid and 
complete mobilisation of capacity and resources than 
we were enabled to accomplish. 


INDUSTRIAL PARLIAMENTS 


HERE is much that is attractive in the pro- 
posals, now presented to Parliament concur- 
rently with their submission by the Minister 

of Labour to the principal Employers’ Associations and 
Trade Unions, for the stablishment, in each industry, 
of a National Council to regulate the conditions under 
which the industry is carried on, and particularly the 
relations between employers and employed. The appre- 
hension, described in Dr. Arthur Shadwell's article in 
the current Nineteenth Century, that the period of re- 
construction will be marked by embittered industrial 
strife, sits like a nightmare on those who remember 
their responsibility for social order. There is, indeed, 
only too much prospect of such strife arising, not in the 
engineering trade only, but in one big industry after 
another, on the one hand from the difficulties foreseen 
in the fulfilment of the pledges given by the Government 
for the restoration of “‘ Trade Union Conditions” and 
the “‘ pre-war practice’ of the workshops ; and on the 
other, from the projected attempts of employers to 
abrogate ““war bonuses” before the Government can 
sufficiently reduce the prices of the essential foodstuffs 
of which it has assumed the control. It now appears 
that the late Cabinet, through its Reconstruction Com- 
mittee, a year ago appointed a strong Sub-Committee, 





resided over by the Deputy Speaker (Mr. J. H. 

hitley), to propose a plan for “securing a permanent 
improvement in the relations between employers and 
employed” ; and that it specifically directed this Sub- 
Committee “‘to recommend means for securing that 
industrial conditions . . . shall be systematically re- 
viewed by those concerned.” The “ triple organisation ”’ 
of the “ Industrial Parliaments ”’ now proposed—a re- 
presentative National Council for each industry as a 
whole, with District Councils for the several provinces 
of the industry ; and Joint ‘“‘ Works Committees "’ for 
the several establishments or factories—represents, 
therefore, less of an original contribution by the Sub- 
Committee than the working out of a project emanating 
from the late Cabinet. We may note, in this worki 
out, as of special significance, that the project is design 
only for the industries in which there already exist 
highly organised Trade Unions and Employers’ Associa- 
tions; and that equal numbers of members of the 
National Councils and District Councils—the case of the 
Joint Works Councils being | left open—are to 
be nominated exclusively by the Trade Unions and 
Employers’ Associations, all sections of the industry and 
all grades and classes of organised labour employed 
therein (and not only the skilled craftsmen) being thus 
represented. The joint meetings are to take place, 
not merely when there arise points of difference, but “ at 
regular and frequent intervals’’; and they are to 
be for the systematic discussion of practically everything 
of interest to the industry, from demobilisation problems 
and the Government guarantee of the restoration of 
Trade Union rules right up to “ proposed legislation affect- 
ing the industry.” It is expressly stipulated that the 
“agreements reached by the Councils’’ should “ carry 
with them the same obligation of observance as exists 
in the case of other agreements between Employers 
Associations and Trade Unions”; and the Sub- om- 
mittee further think that “ it may be desirable at some 
later stage for the State to give the sanction of law” to 
the decisions so arrived at. That these proposals should 
have been agreed to after nine months’ consideration, 
not only by prominent Trade Unionists and representa- 
tives of the labourers and the women, but also by Sir 
Thomas Ratcliffe-Ellis, who may be assumed to answer 
for the British coalowners; by Sir Gilbert Claughton, 
Chairman of the London and North-Western Railway 
Company —— with its 60,000 employees, the 
largest single industrial ——— in this country after 
the Ministry of Munitions and the Post Office); and by 
Mr. Allan Smith, who speaks for the federated engineer- 
ing employers, is a fact of some significance. 

e welcome this testimony to the abandonment of the 
conception that it is the right and privilege of each 
employer to decide for himself what wages he will pay, 
or what shall be the arrangements in the factory that he 
still regards as his own. We see great advantages in the 
formal recognition, throughout the whole of each 
industry, of the Principle of the Common Rule, to be 
enforced as a minimum, on every workman as on every 
employer. We would specially emphasise the in- 
sistence, by the Sub-Committee, on the necessity for the 
fixing and adjusting by collective arrangements of 
piecework prices, as well as of general standard rates. 
And it is a landmark to have it so authoritatively laid 
down that the manual-working wage-earners, women 
and labourers as well as craftsmen, are, through their 
own Trade Unions, to have “a ter share in and re- 
- oggener for the determination and observance of 
the conditions under which their work is carried 
on 


Nevertheless, we have regretfully to confess that we 
doubt whether the project of Mr, Whitley's Sub-Com- 
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mittee—to which Mr. Lloyd George has prudently not 
committed himself—is likely to achieve its ends. We 
doubt whether the several Employers’ Associations will, 
on reflection, like the prospect of a collective control of 
their members’ enterprises, even in respect of a common 
minimum ; and, on the other hand, we see great prac- 
tical difficulties, in all but a very few industries, in 
gaining the sincere and lasting adhesion of the Trade 
Unions. What has proved successful, in the best 
organised industries, is the occasional coming together 
of representatives of the employers and of a single Trade 
Union, specifically delegated to deal with a particular 
question, in which the workmen concerned have had an 
identical interest. It is this machinery for occasional 
Collective Bargaining and for the adjustment of specific 
differences, limited to workmen with a common interest, 
which has worked, on the whole, so well in the iron, coal, 
and cotton trades, and in others of less notoriety. It 
will seem a very different proposition to the Trade 
Unionists to appoint representatives to sit side by side 
with other grades of workmen (and workwomen), whom 
they realise to have interests conflicting with their own, 
in regular and frequent meetings, at which a solid 
phalanx of employers will face necessarily disunited 
groups of skilled cra‘tsmen, semi-skilled men, general 
labourers and women ; to pronounce judgment on (and 
thus gravely to prejudice the issue, even if not formally 
committing the several parties) all sorts of questions 
that may be brought up, without the mind of the Trade 
Union having been ascertained, or its mandate secured. 
Trade Union organisation is, unfortunately, in hardly 
any industry, sufficiently far advanced to undertake 
such a task. In the engineering industry, for instance, 
which we may believe that the Sub-Committee had 
specially in mind, there are over 70 separate Trade 
Unions of men claiming to be engineers. The feeling 
among these bodies may be judged from the fact that the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers, which has a quarter 
of a million members, absolutely refused to meet the other 
Unions of engineering craftsmen (let alone the labourers 
and the women) in its recent negotiations with the 
Ministry of Munitions. It is hard to imagine the 
engineering workmen authorising their representa- 
tives to take part, along with representatives of the 
women’s Trade Unions, in face of an equal number of 
employers, in a discussion as to whether the pledge to 
exclude the women from the engineering trade after the 
war shall or shall not be carried out. We do not say 
that the project of National, District and Works 
Councils may not be assented to by many Trade Union 
Executives, who are genuinely anxious to embrace any- 
thing that looks like making for industrial reorganisa- 
tion; and possibly by majorities of some Trade Union 
een But we fear that any “ Industrial Par- 
liament ’’ formed on the basis of such assent would 
either be quickly broken up by secessions as soon as it 
came to decisions on any points of real importance, or 
—what in our judgment would be even worse—the con- 
tinued support of the National Councils given by the 
Executive Committees, and even by majority votes of 
the members, would lead to a rank undergrowth of 
‘rebel movements” attempting to reform the work- 
men’s trade organisations on a new basis. We note that 
Mr. Whitley's Sub-Committee rightly recognises, if only 
as an after-thought, that “ all pledges sulnting to the 
restoration of Trade Union rules shall be redeemed 
without qualification unless the particular Trade Union 
concerned agrees to alteration ; and it is not intended that 
the Council shall have power to decide such questions by 
a majority vote from all the Trade Unions in the 
industry.” But similar considerations apply to many 
other questions, such as the admission of recruits to the 
ranks of the more skilled craftsmen, the lines of demar- 


cation between crafts, and all issues of wage-rates, 
The joint meetings of employers and employed, which so 
successfully regulate the cotton industry, take the form 
of a whole series of different groupings, including for 
each purpose only those sections having a common 
interest. It is hard to see how this organisation would 
be improved by having superposed upon it a series of 
National, District and Works Councils, or by being 
merged in such a hierarchy. 

A large section of Trade Unionists will have another 
objection. To them it will seem that to enter into a sort 
of “Coalition Government” of industry with the 
existing capitalists is to ratify and on pmo the main 
lines of the present system, under which, as John Stuart 
Mill long ago pointed out, the “* possessors of the instru- 
ments of industry ’’ (as distinguished from the managers) 
are enabled, quite unnecessarily, to extract their 
“enormous share’’ gf the produce. The wage- 
earners are out to change that system ; and to many of 
them it will not seem either desirable or appropriate to 
join hands with their employers in impliedly main- 
taining it. 

But if there are drawbacks to the National Councils 
when their members disagree among themselves, we 
cannot say that we are wholly reconciled to them if, in 
one respect, the members should agree too well! It is 
one of the grave disadvantages of entrusting power to a 
vocational organisation that the public interest, includ- 
ing both that of the consumers and that of the State, is 
not thereby represented. We can imagine the Tariff 
Reformer rubbing his hands at the prospect of getting 
an influential declaration out of the National Council of 
the Steel Smelting Industry in favour of a Protective 
Tariff on steel! The Free Trader may count on the 
National Council of the Shipbuilding Industry indig- 
nantly objecting to any such taxation of its raw mate- 
rial. Meanwhile the friend of the Labour Movement 
would have to lament its political disruption. Less 
notorious, but even more dangerous, would be the 
temptation, in more than one strongly combined in- 
dustry, where the employers are already preparing 
themselves for united trade action to an agreement 
to couple a rise in the price of the monopo- 
lised commodity with an increase of wages to the 
Trade Unionists who closed round the existing 
establishments. It is not for the employers and work- 

eople alone, even in such a matter of the Restoration of 
ratte Union Conditions, to decide how their industry 
shall be regulated. The public interest has also, in all 
sorts of ways, to be considered. ag 

For all these reasons we see few British industries in 
which the proposed “ triple organisation "’ is likely to 
get under way, or to be long successful if started. None 
of these objections, however, applies to one of our greatest 
industries—that of the Post Office; or to that other 
branch of communication and transport, the Railways, 
assuming, as we do, that both of them will remain, either 
avowedly or practically, industries run not for capitalist 
profit but for the public service. Coal-mining may be in 
a similar position. In these industries the National 
Councils would be made up of the representatives of the 
Trade Unions on the one side and of the managing heads 
of the several branches on the other, who would be re- 
presenting only the interests of the consumers and the 
State. ‘“ Industrial Parliaments ” on this basis would, 
we believe, be wholly beneficial. Mr. Whitley's Sub- 
Committee has, we suggest, unwittingly “ builded better 
than it knew.” It has worked out a plan of joint control 
which, unsuitable for capitalist industry, ought to be at 
once adopted by the Government for the Post Office ; 
and should serve as a model for the future reorganisa- 
tion under the State of one great industry after 
another. 
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THE REBELLION IN CHINA 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


will come as a dramatic and unpleasant shock. The 
Republic is again in danger. Again the dolorous 
fraternity of cynics abroad, who go about constantly asking : 

‘Well, what is China now—a Monarchy or a Republic ? ”’ 

will gain fresh recruits. The men who have set their 

shoulders to the great task of stabilising China are shaken 
and discomfited, and the prime policy of the Allies in the 

Far East—especially that of America and England—is 
threatened with grievous difficulties. 

It is supremely necessary for Liberals everywhere to 
vest their sympathies now in China as a whole—not merely 
in the Radical faction of the South, nor in the Moderate 
element represented by President Li Yuan-hung, nor in 
the Conservative and autocratic forces of the North who 
are heading the present rebellion. A Republic, or even a 
constitutional monarchy in which all these forces could 
be induced to add their own special virtues to the security 
and effectiveness of a government of China by the Chinese 
is infinitely preferable to the humiliation of foreign inter- 
vention in any form. Thus, although things are at 
an evil pass in China, intervention should be relegated 
to the last resort. For it would not merely be the humilia- 
tion of China that would follow in its train. Forcible 
foreign intervention would breed in China, as surely as it 
did in Turkey, a progeny of intrigue and accumulating 
rivalry among the Western Powers such as that which 
brought on the world the fearful calamity of the Great War. 

We must accept with stoical resignation the fact 
that in China, as in other places, there seem to be certain 
great forces which at present refuse to live and act together. 
The present revolt was not started by Southern visionaries 
or by any faction whatsoever of Sun Yat-sen’s famous 
Radicals of the first revolution. It has descended on 
China out of a clear sky of more effective Republican 
Government than has been seen at any time since the 
founding of the Chinese Republic. Its originators are 
the soldiers and statesmen of old China, the so-called strong 
men and patriots who have been reputed by Conservative 
foreigners to be standing as a _ bulwark between 
Republicanism and the anarchy that would come from 
its unrestricted application to China. Because their policy 
was not followed, they have themselves promoted anarchy 
and resorted to terrorism. 

For this point must be cleared up at the start. The 
present dispute in the Celestial Republic is not a clear 
issue over the war. The President dismissed a Prime 
Minister a few weeks ago, not because that Prime Minister, 
backed as he was by the military clique of North China, 
wanted to bring the country into the war against the 
President’s wishes. He dismissed him because that Prime 
Minister, General Tuan Chi-jui, was using China’s proposed 
entrance into the war as a pretext for forcing through a 
military dictatorship. The President, Li Yuan-hung, 
favours China’s entrance into the war, the Liberal Cabinet 
favoured it, and the Liberal and Radical Parliament 
favoured it. Parliament voted to break with Germany 
by the decisive and significant majority, in both Houses 
combined, of 619 to 124. There are pacifists in China, 
there are pro-Germans there, but they are not confined 
to any faction or any special part of the country—they 
include old-fashioned Confucianist scholars like Kang Yu-wei 
as well as semi-Socialist Southerners of the Kuo Ming 


* This article reached us simultaneously with the news that the 
rebellious generals had restored the Monarchy.—Ep. N.S. 


5 Oe friends of China everywhere the latest rebellion* 











Tang party. The thinking, active part of China as a 
whole is committed by a dozen obvious demonstrations 
of national policy to following America’s lead, provided 
always, of course, that decently generous guarantees are 
given to China that a world “ made safe for democracy ” 
will contain an honourable place for autonomy and self- 
government in China as well as in Europe. 

When the President dismissed Tuan Chi-jui on May 23rd 
he took the only stand, regardless of the consequences, 
that could be followed in any country claiming the shadow 
of constitutional government. A Premier must be respon- 
sible to somebody. Even in Germany his power rests 
on the supreme head of the State; even in Japan, as 
Terauchi’s case has just shown, if he is not sure of support 
in Parliament he may dissolve it, but he must try his 
luck again with a new Parliament. Tuan Chi-jui enjoyed 
the unique distinction of being opposed by the President 
above him, by the Parliament below him (which had voted 
overwhelmingly for his resignation), and by his own confréres 
in the Cabinet—who had resigned almost to a man rather 
than serve with him any longer. With these forces against 
him there was only one recourse left: the naive appeal 
of a Francisco Villa to predatory armies, which, in unsettled 
countries, are always ready for the spoils of conquest. 

The result is the present dictatorship. It is fittingly 
headed by Hsu Shih-chang, Grand Secretary (Yuan's 
latter-day autocratic euphemism for Prime Minister of a 
Cabinet without a Parliament) of the Government in 1914. 
Hsu Shih-chang is a powerful, strongly Monarchist Viceroy 
of the old school, one of the best of China’s fighting Governors 
in Manchuria in the days following 1905 when she was 
making her most desperate stand against Japan in what 
is now, to say no more, a formidable Japanese “ sphere 
of interest.” Hsu Shih-chang, however, still lives in the 
past, and Republicans cannot forget that the Manchus 
picked this able mandarin to be guardian of the baby 
Emperor. In topsy-turvy China he still holds that post, 

and the “‘baby Empcror,”’ now a stripling amid a depleted 
but still hopeful Court, lives to-day in Peking, according 
to the terms of the generous Republican scttlement, “ in 
the state of a visiting sovereign.” 

But the back and limbs and sinews of the dictatorship 
are the Northern armies. It is their generals (Tuan Chi-jui 
is chief among them) who are the leading aspirants for the 
new power. General Tuan Chi-kwei, the ex-Premier’s 
brother, brings his army down from Mukden to enforce 
his new title of Minister of War. General Chang Hsun, 
known all over Liberal China as the “ butcher ” of Nanking, 
the old Empress Dowager’s coachman who rose to favour 
and ruthless authority over Shantung province under 
Yuan Shih-k’ai, brings his army up the railroad from 
Nanking, and holds the egress from the capital along the 
trunk line from Tientsin south. General Wang Tsan-yuan 
holds Hankow, the Chief of Staff (General Wang Shih-chen) 
enforces his claims to the Premiership by the military 
concentration of his army in Peking, General Tien Ching-yu 
sits astride the railroad from the capital to Kalgan and 
Mongolia, and so on and so on. They have closed in from 
every side, until to-day the President is a prisoner in his 
palace, surrounded by even a bodyguard of their choosing. 

These armies are the most ominous and implacable 
enemies to Liberalism that confront the Republican régime 
in China to-day. Their swift and resistless mobilisation 
defies the constituted Governnient, and exposes the funda- 
mental weakness of the Chinese Revolution. That 
revolution has not even yet, after five years, solidified 
itself with military strength. China has no national army. 
The upkeep of her half a million or so of troops costs her 
over eighty millions a year—a cost per soldier greater than 
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anywhere else in the world. The secret is in the system. 
The army is a perquisite that new China has never been 
able to wrest from the predatory clans of the North. A 
group of twenty or so generals, some skilled in European 
tactics, others skilled only in intrigue and plunder, maintain 
fluctuating groups of as many armies in personal loyalty 
to themselves. These gentlemen have no faith in Parlia- 
ments, and they have never heard of Jean Jacques Rousseau. 
They are for ‘“strong”—and mutually profitable— 
hae They had the upper hand in China when 

uan was in power; but during the Liberal interregnum 
of Li Yuan-hung, a general himself—but on the revolu- 
tionary side—they lost their grip. Now again they are 
grasping for power, and the first round in the present 
rebellion is certainly theirs. 

The time hes gone by in China, however, when usurping 
groups of this character can count on permanently holding 
authority over the country. Yuan held on because he was 
a great man; but, great as he was—and his greatness 
was the infatuation of the foreign legations—he grasped 
a little higher toward a throne, and abruptly fell. There 
is still a portent in that fall with which students of the 
present situation should not fail to reassure themselves. 
There is an implacable dead-set of feeling all over China— 
among enlightened and articulate men of all classes— 
against the restoration of a monarchy in any shape or 
form. The Yunnan Rebellion of last year was reflected 
in every province in China in a moral revulsion against a 
return of the old obscurantism and autocracy. Force was 
met by force, and though the Northern generals thought 
in January that they could establish a monarchy, by June 
it had no longer an avowed friend in China, and Yuan 
died a disgraced and discredited man. It is therefore 
extremely significant that the present rebels, in their first 
proclamation to the people of China, expressly and 
unanimously denied that they entertained the least intention 
of restoring monarchical government. 

Whether or not China may soon enter the war under 
the. new régime it is impossible to say. The South is 
certainly not going to take this unconstitutional coup 
lying down. Already talk of secession, even active prepara- 
tions toward it, so that the Southern provinces may enjoy 
their unanimously desired enlightened Republican Govern- 
ment in peace, are in the air. But division and secession 
would not mean peace for China. Any concession, even 
one humiliating to the South, would be better than that. 
And the country must be united, must at least be outwardly 
consolidated, before the war decision can again be taken. 
That, at least, is a ground on which both sides agree. 


BABIES 


T last, as the result of the most disastrous war 
A in history, the baby is recognised as a work of 
national importance. Babies have during the 

past week occupied almost as much space in the news- 
papers as potatoes. Obviously we have made up our 
minds to turn the world into a place better worth being 
born into than it has hitherto Sem. It is hardly con- 
ceivable that we are inviting millions of new little 
Europeans into the world merely to pitch them into the 
ancient bloody battle between people and people and be- 
tween rich and poor. Not that the world as it has been 
in the past is a — to decry. One could not endure 
to be a parent if one thought that. At the same time, 
there is no denying that the world in the past has been 
regulated with a view to protecting the greed of the old 
men rather than to protecting the happiness of babies. 


The human race did not easily admit the idea that the 
happiness of babies was quite as important a social end 
as the self-aggrandisement of its elders. The baby was 
among many peoples merely one of its father’s posses- 
sions. He could expose it with as much impunity as a 
modern householder drowning kittens. Nor was infanti- 
cide a custom practised only among savages. It was 
accepted almost without protest in the great days of 
Greece. Aristotle denounced the practice, regarding 
abortion as the better way of keeping down the popula- 
tion, but Plato in The Republic advocates the exposure 
of weakly children. Infanticide is, of course, merely 
the primitive method of limiting families. It is 
possible that, in countries where infanticide is common, 
the parent thinks no more of age a baby 
from continuing to live than people in civilised com- 
munities think of preventing a baby from being 
born. In both cases economic necessity—or at least 
economic convenience—presses, and for economic neces- 
sity men and women will do almost anything. At 
least, savages and comfortably-off people will. The 
poor in Christian countries alone seem to be able at a 
crisis to control their dread of a new mouth crying out 
to be fed. Many savage tribes strictly forbid any 
woman to bring up a large family. On Radack Island 
the family was at one time not allowed to exceed three ; 
any further children that were born had to be buried 
alive. The Line Islanders permit four children in a 
family. On one of the Ellice Islands, on the other 
hand, only two are allowed. It would be absurd to 
imagine, however, that the custom of slaughtering 
infants as nuisances is anything like universal in primi- 
tive communities. It is, we fancy, the exception rather 
than the rule, and is usually due to the fear of famine, 
when it is not the result of religious superstition. An 
increase in female infanticide is said to have occurred 
in Japan as a result of the impoverishing taxation which 
was levied during the Russo-Japanese War. China, 
being a land of famine, has always also been a land of 
infanticide : one realises how common the practice must 
have been when one hears of an ancient Chinese book 
entitled On Abstaining from Drowning Little Girls. 
That a parent’s relations to his child were in the nature 
of rights rather than duties was recognised both by 
Roman emperors and Roman pontiffs. A father was 
allowed either to expose his child or to sell it. He was 
forbidden by Diocletian to sell his children, but, as he 
only slew them instead, the prohibition was removed. 
Even the Christian Church in the seventh century 
recognised the right of a father to sell his sons into 
slavery, provided they were not seven years old. 
Facts like these seem to suggest that there is very 
little natural affection in parents for their children. 
But this does not seem to be the case. ‘‘ Shans are all 
baby-lovers,” say the authors of that charming book, 
Shans at Home, and we have plenty of evidence from 
Africa of the affection of negro parents for their children. 
The negro father does not show the same devotion as 
the negro mother, but, even as regards him, “ one may 
often see him caressing the babies and playing with 
them.” There are certain Red Indian tribes which 
apparently glorify children much as Wordsworth in his 
pseudo-Platonic mood did. The Iroquois _ believe 
that “a child still continues to hold intercourse 
with the spirit-world whence it so recently came,” 
and they are said to refrain from corporal punishment 
on the ground that it would hurt the child’s soul. 
A similar glorification of children prevails appar- 
ently among the Omaha Indians. Grown-up Omahas 
refrain from telling stories during the summer, on the 
ground that the snakes might hear and do mischief. 
The children, however, are as safe from the snakes as 
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in one of Blake’s poems: “ They carry the songs out 
among the summer blossoms, and the snakes do them 
no harm.” One has only to consider all the games 
and the stories which are played and told in savage 
communities to realise that even at a primitive stage 
man is not insensitive to the delightfulness of childhood. 
It may be urged that folk-stories are, after all, nothing 
but moral tales, and that their chief object is to frighten 
children rather than to amuse them. Frankly, we do 
not believe it. The human being is not such a utilitarian 
beast as he is pictured. He enjoys giving happiness as 
much as. giving instruction. ite gives jam with the 
powder, not merely to deceive the child into taking the 
powder, but because he knows the child likes jam. 
Uncle Remus, we may be sure, is an inheritance of 
delight which comes down from barbarous black mothers 
in the jungle to the pretty pale mothers of the civilised 
world without much essential change in the spirit. 
Common-sense tells us that babies, when they are 
not squalling, must always be the most popular 
of pleasure-givers. Happiness is infectious, and nothing 
in the world is quite so unreasonably happy as a baby 
that lies on its back, laughing and making guttural noises. 
A child playing with a spoon and beating the side of a 
cradle with it—a child crowing as it looks up into the 
leaves of a tree and sees them stirring in the wind— 
this is something that wins a laugh in all the continents. 
It is the most universal of jests. So much is this so 
that it seems to us at times that it can hardly be called 
a virtue to be fond of children. One can imagine a 
fairly bad sort of criminal playing with children and 
enjoying it as one can imagine him caressing a cat or 
playing with a dog. And yet, in so far as he does 
these things, he does in a manner seem to justify human 
nature. To have a taste for such natural pleasures is 
nine-tenths of the virtue one needs. 

__People sometimes talk as if we had only begun to 
idealise children when we began, as it were, to run 
short of them. But this is nonsense. The idealisation 
of children began in days when men still built houses as 
large as hotels, as though no happily married couple 
could be expected to have fewer than seven children. 
Swinburne did not wait till the birth-rate had fallen to 
sing—how like a drawing-room ballad !— 

A baby’s feet, like sea-shells pink, 
Might tempt, should heaven see meet, 
An angel’s lips to kiss, we think, 
A baby’s feet. 

The attitude of Maria Edgeworth and Mrs. Sherwood 
to children may strike people in these days as solemnly 
comic, but at least they thought children worth writing 
books for in days in which children were as common 
as seaweed. The difference between those days and 
these is that in those days children were idealised 
and beaten, whereas in these days they are idealised 
and pampered. One would have imagined that every 
child in Europe would have been safe from cruelty as 
soon as it was known that Christ had said: “ Suffer 
little children to come unto Me, and forbid them not, 
for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” But unhappily 
Christian Europe plunged into a theology which taught 
it not only that the child was a beautiful little angel but 
that it was also a miserable little sinner. The Christian 
God was for centuries a God who could send little 
children to hell, and they had to be saved from this 
extreme doom by whipping and hunger and dark- 
ness. It seems to us one of the strangest paradoxes 
in human nature that a Calvinist, believing that the 
chances of a human creature's being sent to hell prepon- 
derated over the chances of his being saved, none the less 
Seems to have had no compunction in introducing 
children one after another into so doubtful a scene. 





But perhaps no man would dare to have a child if he 
thought of the dark side of the universe. It is at the 
same time rather curious that people who believe the 
world is reasonably good are more reluctant to brin 
children into it than were people who believed the worl 
to be unreasonably bad. It may be explained by the 
fact that, in deciding whether to have children or not, 
most human beings have regard less to the children 
than to themselves. 

One of the good circumstances which accompany 
the increased interest in children at the present time 
is the increased interest which is being shown in the 
mothers of children. However much the Victorian 
might desire children—and blessed was he who had his 
quiver full of them !—he none the less regarded the 
bearing of children as inferior work to going to an office. 
It was essentially drudge’s work. Woman was looked 
down on rather than respected for devoting so much 
time to it. It was even considered a disqualification 
for the vote. This attitude had not died a few years 
ago, as was seen when, during the Militant Suffragist 
campaign, thousands of young men gathered in Hyde 
Park, many of them armed with little baby-dolls, to 
howl down Suffragist speakers with cries of ‘Go home 
and mind the baby!’’ The baby, however, has now 
ceased to be a mere supernumerary, and with that the 
mother, too, ceases to be half an outlaw. Economic 
necessity is driving the European nations no longer to 
the destruction but to the multiplication of infants. 
This, however, has happened before without much 
apparent benefit to the infants. So great was the 
destruction of life during the Sicilian expedition that 
the Athenians legalised bigamy as a means of increasing 
the population. In the Roman Empire, again, Augustus 
attempted by the Lex Julia et Papia to compel men and 
women not only to marry but to have families. Similar 
causes are, no doubt, at work in the modern world 
making for an increase of the numbers of children. 
But we fancy there is also an idealism at work now 
which was scarcely known in Greece and Rome. There 
is a desire abroad that the children shall have the best 
of everything, and that the modern form of infanticide 
called poverty and slum-dwellings shall cease. It is 
hypocrisy in us to praise children and to hold national 
festivals in their honour if we do not intend to make the 
world a garden for them. There is no ideal ible 
for an honest man but to desire a world in which every 
child shall have the same chances of food and air and 
play and happiness as he would wish for a child of his 
own. 


VISORED EYES 


T is now permitted—nay, more, it is urgently 
I desirable—to describe the new device at which, 
in my last article on armour for our men,* I 
hinted as follows: “‘ The helmet, thanks to its form, 
here prescribed, has lent itself to a device, now officially 
adopted, of which excellent reports are now coming 
home, but of which so much is thought that I am not 
yet allowed to describe it in print which would reach 
Germany, though I have been permitted to exhibit it 
at lectures. This admirable device owes nothing 
whatever to me, nor did I even foresee that the form of 
the helmet would serve for it. Its history, nature and 
success will be publicly discussed as soon as may be.”’ 
The best service I can perform is to quote the actual 
words of the inventor, who is a well-known oculist, 





* See ‘* Armoured Men,” November 27th, 1915; three articles in 
1916; ** Armour in 1917,” March 31. 
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attached to a London General Hospital—words written 
expressly for the instruction of the Army in the adoption 
and use of the new device. In a little document called 
“Eye Protection,” and circulated among officers of 
various grades, he writes these eye-saving paragraphs :— 

“‘ The steel Chain Visor is now being Sttached to all 
steel helmets, and I have been requested to describe 
briefly the reasons for its adoption, and the manner in 
which it is to be worn. The purpose for which the steel 
Chain Visor has been designed and added to the equip- 
ment of the soldier is to limit the amount of preventable 
blindness. An exceedingly high proportion of blind- 
ness is preventable. It is the unanimous opinion of 
experts that the Chain Visor will afford the same 
measure of protection against injuries to the eyes that 
the steel helmet affords against injuries to the head, 
with this difference, that an injury which, in the case 
of the head, would be trivial, in the case of the eye 
would be fatal to the sight. 

** Arguments for and against the Visor are practically 
the same as those for and against the helmet, and 
experience has already proved in the latter case that 
they are overwhelmingly in favour of its adoption. 

“The experience of oculists in this war agrees that 
injuries to eyes involving loss of sight of one or both, 
are caused, in the majority of cases, by any form of 
explosive—shell, grenade, or bomb—sending every 
form of matter—mineral, vegetable and animal—into 
the eyes, in a shower of particles of every size and shape. 
The ry me | of these particles are small, some quite 
minute specks. The majority, in our casualties, are 
metallic, but they may be of stone, rock, brick, wood, 
sand, or any form of debris, but, whatever their origin, 
they are all characterised by being of such low velocity 
that they have only just sufficient power to penetrate 
into the globe of the eye, and remain there. 

“Now the thickness of the resistant coat of the 
eyeball is about that of two visiting cards pressed closely 
together, and as this tissue is sufficient, in the vast 
majority of cases, to arrest the flight of the missile, it 
will be readily understood that the Chain Visor will 
afford ample protection against the type of blindness 
that causes injury of one or both eyes. 

“The Chain Visor is not intended to stop a bullet. 
A very small proportion of eyes are lost by bullet 
wounds, because, unless the course of the bullet is 
such that it traverses the front of his face, or grazes one 
eye tangentially, the man does not engage the attention 
of the oculist. 

“The diagram 
[showing irregular bodies of which the largest would be about one-fourth 
of an inch in its longest diameter] 


shows the actual size and appearance of four particles 
which caused destruction of four consecutive eyes 
operated upon by the inventor in one day. They are 
merely typical of hundreds of similar cases, and are 
the commonest cause of blindness. All four happen to 
be pieces of grenade, and are metallic. Apart from the 
eyes, the men were practically uninjured, and in no case 
would the eye have been lost had the Chain Visor been 
in use. With less luck, and a similar fragment in each 
eye, the verdict is a life-sentence of blindness, and the 
number of those who have been so unfortunate is 
rapidly reaching a distressing figure. The fighting 
on the Austro-Italian front has produced appalling 
figures of blindness, due to rock splinters from shell 
or explosion. Undoubtedly a high proportion of these 
would enter into the category of preventable 
blindness. 

“If the point seems laboured, it is done with the 
purpose of impressing upon Company Officers, Platoon 
Commanders, and N.C.O.’s the vital importance of 





insisting on the Visor being lowered whenever and 
wherever there is a probability of missiles reaching the 
eyes—the result of any form of explosive, or of a bullet 
spattering the contents of a sandbag on the parapet 
of a trench. 

**The Visor lowers the amount of illumination reach- 
ing the eye, and this will be a slight handicap on its 
efficacy at night-time; but the circumstances will be 
few in which it will be justifiable to lessen the dimness 
of the moment and risk the darkness of a lifetime.” 

Ihave asked that the printer should not set the forego- 
ing in smaller type, lest the reader should be tempted to 
hurry over it. These words are worth a life of vision 
to hosts of brave men. They were written several 
months ago, and to-day we know that they are true ; 
and also that they are as much needed now as they 
were then. Many eyes have already been saved, but 
many have been lost which might and should have been 
saved. We have the old difficulty to face. 

It is that to devise protection for the soldier is easy, 
but to persuade him to use it is difficult. When, in 
1915, I laid down here the principles on which we should 
act in adopting a helmet, and the vitally important 
points in which the French helmet could be improved 
upon, nothing more than a little interest, a little intelli- 
gence, a little acquaintance with, for instance, the 
esoteric truth that steel may be of more than one kind, 
was required; but to persuade the Army to use the 
helmet when the Ministry of Munitions had provided 
it was the task of months, in which we often failed. The 
British soldier has one fault—he is too brave. Further, 
he had and has been repeatedly cheated by those for 
whom the war is merely a chance to make money. 
Until I published the fact, last August, that our helmet 
is made of manganese steel, manufacturers were supply- 
ing helmets and body armour made of mild steel— 
murderous devices, in which their producers should have 
been stood up against a wall for experimental demon- 
stration. The soldier may well be excused, therefore, 
if he fights shy of new devices ; and this is true of the 
visor. 

The principal objections to it are twofold. It slightly 
and negligibly (in daylight) reduces the brightness of 
the scene. Men say that it handicaps them in bayonet- 
fighting, for instance. So far as ordinary daylight is 
concerned, this, after wearing my own helmet with 
visor down in many and various conditions of lighting, 
I simply deny point blank. Certainly the pressure of 
the visor against the nose may be unpleasant, and has 
sometimes caused the abraded skin to bleed. In _ the 
battle of Arras some men wisely sewed in little pads of 
cotton-wool to protect the nose, as I have since learnt 
during lectures in camp. ; 

But, whatever a man may say, this he positively 
knows—that the visor makes him look a guy. Vanity 
certainly plays a part here, as I have been told by too 
many officers in recent weeks to doubt. The same 
objection was raised against the helmet. The French 
helmet is a thing of beauty, but ours, with the flat 
shape which I prescribed here, and the lack of decoration 
—which would project and catch a missile—though 
vastly more efficient than the French, as I hoped and 
predicted, is not a thing of beauty: though I have 
seen some men with khaki skins and eyes look very fine 
in it. The objection of vanity to the helmet has been 
overcome since its wearing was made compulsory. Now 
the same difficulty recurs as regards the visor. If I 
can add anything of force to its inventor's words, 
let me do so here and now, for the advantage of all 
concerned. I should like also to draw the attention 
of Sir Arthur Pearson to this device. If he would study 
it (and I am at his service at any time), a word from 
the man who has done such admirable work for the 
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blinded soldier might go very far to cut down the 
number of cases needing his help in the future. 

Every day that passes precious eyes may be lost that 
might have been saved. It is lamentable to have to 
record, as I must, that in the battle of Arras many of 
our men, having the visor attached to their helmets, 
put the helmets on back to front when going over the 
top, from what one can only call sheer perversity, for 
the chain mail of which the visor is composed can in 
any case be looped up, and kept upon the brim of the 
helmet if and when the wearer does not wish to use it. 
The back-to-front wearing of the helmet was therefore 
boyish foolhardiness, such as has cost us thousands of 
brave lives in this war already, to say nothing of eyes 
and limbs. 

In writing thus I am not merely the victim of an 
obsession about the value of armour, though indeed, 
after the steady and all but solitary pursuit of this 
subject since March, 1915, one may excused for 
wishing that a thousand such monomaniacs had been 
let loose long ago. The highest and most sober 
authorities are of the opinion here expressed, and I 
hope it may be useful to say that, as I have reason to 
know, not through the inventor himself, he has been 
sent to France, leaving his operative work upon eyes 
in London, in order to persuade the Army to use his 
device, and substitute prevention for what even the 
most foolish would hardly count as cure. 

One further hope I find herein ; now that one surgeon, 
concerned with the eye, has been found who is interested 
to prevent the need for his existence, I may yet look 
for another, interested in the chest and abdomen, who 
will throw down his instruments and come over to the 
help of my surgical ignorance and inexperience. I am 
as certain as of to-morrow’s sun that the soldier's trunk 
can be made as efficiently shrapnel-proof, compatibly 
with fighting power and mobility, as his head already 
is. The material already exists, having passed all 
experimental tests at official hands. No patents or 
financial interests are involved. Is there not one 
general surgeon who will show himself more interested 
to prevent than to cure before all this horrible slaughter 
is done ? LENS. 


OBSERVATIONS 


R. LLOYD GEORGE’S speech at Glasgow by no 
M means reached expectations. What those expecta- 
tions were nobody knows or knew—not even the 

expecters. But there was the famous “ feeling in the air ”— 
so familiar to political circles—that something vague and 
vast and temporarily unmentionable was imminent. Mr. 
Lloyd George himself fostered the notion, which was duly 
spread by the best Georgian journalists. It came to naught. 
The semi-official mystery-mongers hinted at the week-end 
that a second something, equally unmentionable with the 
first something, had occurred between the announcement of 
the speech and the speech itself, which second something had 
caused the Prime Minister to modify his original intention. 
This suggestion I cautiously do not accept. The form of the 
speech was not good. As a stylist Mr. Lloyd George has 
deteriorated ever since he thought proper to publish a book 
under the singular title, Through Terror to Triumph. He is 
now developing a series of war clichés of his own which in 
their way are almost as tedious as the German series based 
on iron, steel, fists, heels, granite and the operation of biting. 
His trick of asking a question in order to answer it has grown 
very tedious, and he ought to beware of the intentional 
repetition of the same word—a dodge effective enough in 


. moderation, but excruciating in excess. In thanking the 


Glasgow Corporation, Mr. Lloyd George expressed his sense 
of the honour of being “ a citizen of your renowned city, a 


city of great renown, and a city which, by its activities, has 
added to the renown even of this renowned Empire.” An 
editor once said to me: ‘ When the Prime Minister is 
talking to you in English you generally have the impression 
that he is thinking something quite different in Welsh.” 
Perhaps this hypothesis might account for certain of his 
oratorical weaknesses. 
¥* a % 


The matter of the Glasgow speech showed courage. 
Having regard to the use made of the “ great journals ” to 
overthrow the Asquith Ministry, it was decidedly courageous 
of Mr. Lloyd George to remind them that if they “ breathe 
distrust and dissension and suspicion they weaken the 
= of the people.” It was also courageous of the Prime 
Minister to quote one of his own speeches. But of course he 
pre the right one. Nearly all statesmen are liable to be 

emolished by the resurrection of their own speeches, but 
there is none alive who has so exposed himself to this danger 
as Mr. Lloyd George. It was not easier to answer Joseph 
Chamberlain by Joseph Chamberlain than Mr. Lloyd George 
by Mr. Lloyd Geor Indeed, the latter task is so easy that 
Opposition journalists have disdained to perform it. 
a ae a 


The Dundee speech was noticeably inferior to the Glasgow 
speech. It showed an excusable fatigue, but stylistic mis- 
fortunes such as befell Mr. Lloyd George in this speech never 
happen, even in extreme fatigue, to a real stylist like, for 
instance, Mr. Asquith or Lord Hugh Cecil. It may be said 
that the sensation of the Scottish tour was Mr. Churehill’s 
very pointed eulogy of Mr. Asquith in the speech which by 
all the rules of the game ought to have been a eulogy of Mr. 
Lloyd George. This passage gave grim pleasure to tens of 
thousands up in the sardonic North, where Mr. Asquith is 
still held to be the first statesman in the country. It also 
showed the inwardness of the relations between Mr. 
Churchill and the Prime Minister, and it corroborated to 
some extent a new version which I have heard of recent 
events. The new version is to the effect that, far from Mr. 
Lloyd George being prevented by a previous engagement 
from offering to Mr. Churchill a post which the latter desired, 
Mr. Lloyd George did offer the aerial mandarinate to Mr. 
Churchill, who declined it, for the reason that Mr. Asquith 
has definitely promised him the reversion of the leadership 
of the Liberal party, and that to take office in the present 
Government would queer the pitch. I do not guarantee the 
correctness of the tale, but I had it on what seemed to me to 
be excellent authority. 

* * * 


The Government which was to get things done has at last 
got something done. It has proceeded no further with the 
Education Bil, nor with the Parliamentary control of depart- 
mental expenditure, nor with the little matter of preventing 
the War Office from deliberately violating Government 
a in regard to conscientious objectors, nor with the 
Ministry of Health, nor with the Irish Convention ; but it 
has lowered the tax on theatre-tickets—or rather on expen- 
sive theatre-tickets. So that from October next, if you buy 
a 2}d. ticket for a cinema you pay on it a tax of forty per 
cent., but if you buy a three-guinea box for the opera or the 
revue you pay on it a tax of only twenty per cent. This 
return to the immemorial grand principle of British taxation 
must be very welcome to the Tory party after the rigours of 
those direct imposts which bear with such cruel hardship on 
the rich. I wonder that Mr. Bonar Law did not offer as an 
excuse for the change the fact that British officers take most 
of their theatrical amusement at home. It would have been 
just as convincing as his —_ that the tobacco duty was 
being lowered out of regard for our soldiers, who buy most 
of their cigarettes at home. Assuredly everybody in Bristol 
is aware that the lowering of the tobacco duty did not spring 
from any compassion for the Army. It originated in the 
same manner as the lowering of the tax on high-priced 
theatre-tickets—that is to say, from pressure agg van 
applied to the right spot by interested parties. Mr. Bonar 


Law, who is making a genuine reputation for adroitness in 
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leading the House, forgets sometimes that what he says 
inside the House is read outside the House, and that the 
outside of the House is far less ingenuous than the inside. 
His worst slip of the kind occurred last week when he denied 
that the National Service scheme had been a failure, on the 
ground that it had produced over 300,000 volunteers. That 
a statesman should dare to serve out such sauce to the 
Commons shows what the atmosphere of the Commons 
really is. 


x * * 


Speaking of conscientious objectors, it is an interesting 
exercise to read the clauses which affect them in the Military 
Service Act, and then to read the published accounts, meagre 
as they are, of the military proceedings against them. Two 
hundred C.O.’s have now been courtmartialled three times, 
and nine have been courtmartialled four times. Out of over 
four thousand men arrested, and over three thousand court- 
martialled, less than two hundred have given in and become 
soldiers. The amount of wasted labour and wasted money 
implied in this simple statement must be prodigious. The 
latest case, that of James Brightmore, who apparently was 
confined all day every day in a narrow but deep pit of water, 
has now been stated to be under official investigation. 
According to all proper journalistic precedents, this para- 
graph ought to have com menced with the following words : 
** T hold no brief for conscientious objectors, but———” What 
I hold a brief for is the honest administration of the law, 
which the War Office has merely flouted and still flouts. I 
understand the argument that severity with conscientious 
objectors is necessary in order to prevent the land from being 
overrun with unconscientious objectors. I have a very low 
opinion of most of the C.O.’s who have come my way, but 
some of them I sincerely admire. And I do maintain 
that the law ought to be the law. SARDONYX. 


Correspondence 


THE POLICY OF PARSIMONY 


To the Editor of THe NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I learn from your issue of June 30th that the Report on 
the Mesopotamian Expedition (June, 1917) quotes the following 
passage from the evidence of a senior officer :— 

The Indian system allows officers to think, whether rightly or 
wrongly, (a) that there is more merit to be obtained by keeping 
quiet and not worrying the higher authorities than by asking for 
what is necessary ; (b) that keeping down expenditure is more 
meritorious than efficiency ; (c) that nothing new is likely to be 
sanctioned, unless a corresponding saving in something else can 
be shown ; (d) that even in small matters anything asked for will 
be cut down by half. 

This is not only the system in India, which is at any rate a very 
poor country. It is precisely the system upon which the Home 
Civil Service is ruled by the Treasury. The head of a department 
who submits any proposal involving increased expenditure knows 
that he will be met by two questions—* Can’t you let it alone ? ” 
and “ Can’t you cut it down?” The result is that many desirable 
schemes are not submitted at all, others are abandoned under 
pressure, others are mutilated. 

I am well aware that this is not the popular view of the Civil 
Service, which is generally believed, perhaps, to combine extrava- 
gance with inefficiency. But inquiry would often show that 
much of the “ inefficiency ” is due to the failure of Departments 
to obtain Treasury sanction for necessary reforms, and for exten- 
sions of their activities which they, far better than their critics, 
know to be required in the national interest. 

To throw the blame on particular Treasury administrators 
would be unjust. It is the system that is at fault, based on the 
tradition which confuses economy with parsimony, and regards 
all growth of public expenditure as essentially evil. But this 
view of public administration is upheld, not only by those who 
object to all increases of taxation on selfish grounds, but by dis- 
interested ‘‘ economists,’’ who honestly believe that as much as 
possible of the national expenditure should be directed by indi- 


viduals in accordance with their own caprices, and as little as 
possible should be controlled by the considered decision of the 
community. To reverse this theory will be one of our chief tasks 
after the war.—Yours, etc., 
London. 
July 4th. 


SENrIoR Civin SERVANT. 


MRS. BESANT IN INDIA 


To the Editor of THe NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—In your issue of June 23rd, a paragraph on the internment 
of Mrs. Besant ends with the words, ** Mrs. Besant is under sus- 
picion because she has asked for Home Rule for India.” 

Those words prove how very little their author knows of Mrs. 
Besant’s methods of political activity in India. Perhaps he has 
not had the opportunity the writer has of studying Mrs. Besant’s 
political methods on the spot. If he had heard Mrs. Besant when- 
ever she wished to rouse her audience make some slighting 
reference to English misgovernment, if he had heard excited 
audiences of Indian students howl with delight at Mrs. Besant’s 
aspersions on her own countrymen, if he had studied the pages of 
her paper New India, with its persistent misrepresentations of the 
English rule, its skilful stirring up of Indian feeling against the 
English raj, with all her well-known powers of rhetoric and 
vituperacy, he might recognise that Mrs. Besant is “ under 
suspicion ”’ not because she has asked for Home Rule for India, 
but from the way in which she has asked for Home Rule for India. 

He might also recognise that Mr. Chamberlain has good ground 
for his fears that Mrs. Besant’s dangerous political agitation 
** might become highly dangerous and even disastrous to India.” 
It is the duty of Governments to protect those they govern, and 
there is a difference between liberty and licence. Mrs. Besant is 
constitutionally unable to see any good in those who oppose her 
in any way, and in her own dealings with others is an autocrat of 
the autocrats.—Yours, etc., E. S. 

June 29th. 


SHAKESPEARE AND CHAPMAN 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Mr. R. L. Eagle’s letter in your current issue, touching as 
it does upon the review of Mr. Robertson’s Shakespeare and 
Chapman which appeared in these columns, calls for some com- 
ment from the reviewer. 

I regret that I have not yet had time to read Mr. Eagle’s New 
Light on the Enigmas of Shakespeare’s Sonnets. Judging, however, 
from the summary contained in his letter, I feel that I should be 
inclined to agree less with Mr. Eagle’s than with Mr. Robertson’s 
views on A Lover’s Complaint. Mr. Eagle tells us that the poem 
is an allegory by Shakespeare and he gives his own version of what 
the allegory means. I could give mine too, and it would be totally 
different. Allegory-hunting is an admirable sport ; but when one 
remembers how an old-fashioned exegesis interpreted the Song 
of Solomon, when one thinks of the horrors that Freud could read 
into the most innocent of our dreams, one perceives that even the 
best sports have their dangers. I confess that I had much rather 
see in Shakespeare a little Chapman than a lot of allegory. Mr. 
Robertson has seen perhaps a little too much Chapman—though, 
to do him justice, he claims to have seen him definitely and for 
certain only in one or two places. How much allegory Mr. 
Eagle will find remains to be seen ; he has promised us a book on 
the subject which I for one shall await with interest.—I am, 
yours, etc., THE REVIEWER. 

July 3rd. 


To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 

Smr,—Writing under this title, Mr. Eagle speaks of the River 
Helicon. He is in good company—up to a certain point. In 
1809 Byron wrote :— 

“Fresh fish from Helicon: Who'll buy ? Who'll buy ? 

The precious bargain’s cheap: in faith, not I.” 
But in 1816 he added a note :— 

* Helicon is a mountain, not a river. 
Hippocrene.’’—Yours faithfully, 
Willersey, Glos. 

July 2nd. 


It should have been 


Greorce Hooxuam. ~ 
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PUNCH 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Sm,— Your correspondent, “ Another Punch,” might as 
well recover the price of the publication for the remainder of his 
subscription period at once, as if he sues the proprietors for the 
value in the name of damages they will pay up with costs. 

I speak from experience. Having written Messrs. Bradbury, 
Agnew and Co. politely in the first place and being met with most 
arbitrary treatment, I was forced to take action, with the above 
result. I may say I have often advised my friends to read Punch 
as the healthiest and best war tonic and have admired its sound 
and courageous morals. That the efforts of its editorial and 
artistic staff should be discounted by the deliberate persistence of 
the proprietors in a course which they know to be wrong is, to say 
the least of it, deplors.ble. A national asset has been degraded.— 
I am, yours, etc., 

68 Gordon Street, Glasgow. 

July 2nd. 
[This correspondence must now close.—Ep. N.S.] 


J. A. Rupp. 


GILBERT AND SULLIVAN OPERAS 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTesMAN. 


Sir,—The defects of Gilbertian humour and talent lie on the 
surface. If he emerged from the somewhat “ thin ” word-play 
of Fun, he rose to a high level, and at his best (as in certain 
passages of Pinafore, Iolanthe and elsewhere) he is positively 
Aristophanic. But in any case, considering the horrid degrada- 
tion of histrionics, melody, language, and the human form pre- 
valent in other atmospheres of what is supposed to constitute 
musical recreation and of the omnipresent “ revue,” a sense of 
proportion might surely have directed your correspondent’s 
complaints to another quarter. Gilbert is wholesome and 
humorous enough and the operas a pure delight, but “ arch- 
angelic * would be a mild epithet to apply to their moral “ cul- 
tural” atmosphere as compared with that of the (lamentably) 
popular “‘ George Edwardes ” musical play, the essential fun of 
which (for the music was beneath contempt) lay in some form of 
utterly vulgar desecration.—I am, Sir, yours, 

Savile Club, 107 Piccadilly, W. 

June 25th. 


G. H. Powe. 


Miscellany 


CONFESSIONS OF A REPUBLICAN 
7 woying bs a man dies fer what he believes, 


everything he has said or written assumes a new 

value. One feels that, however his beliefs may have 
quarrelled with one’s own, he has at any rate put an honest 
signature to his work. His words are no longer the mere 
casual utterances of a passing contemporary. One reads 
them in the light of his death, and they seem mysteriously 
laden with meaning, confessions out of the depths, a part 
of the poetry of fate. It is as though the soul of the dead 
men, having left his body, had gone to dwell in his books. 
We can no longer read them single-mindedly as literature. 
They are a ghostly bequest in regard to which we do not 
feel quite free to play the critic. That, at least, is the world’s 
attitude. It is fascinated and unquestioning as in the 
presence of a spirit. 

It was in this way that Rupert Brooke became a figure 
rather than an author on the morrow of his death. One 
cannot expect The Collected Works of P. H. Pearse* to 
assist to another canonisation of the same sort among 





* Collected Works of Padraic H. Pearse: Plays, Stories, Poems. 
Maunsel. 2s 6d. net 


English readers; but in Ireland the process has already 
begun, and Father Browne, in the course of an eloquent 
introduction, expresses his conviction that generations of 
Irishmen yet to be born “ will come to the reading of this 
book as to a kind of Itinerarium Mentis ad Deum, a journey 
to the realisation of Ireland.” Pearse “ will appeal to the 
imagination of times to come,”’ he declares, “ more than any 
of the rebels of the last hundred and thirty years. . . . His 
name and deeds will be taught by mothers to their children 
long before the time when they will be learned in school 
histories.” Here then is a book which a considerable 
number of human beings already regard as a holy book 
because a man died for what is written in it. One cannot 
help, therefore, approaching it with curiosity. One is no 
longer troubled as to whether one agrees with the author. 
It is enough for most of us that the author agreed, as it were, 
with himself—that he harmonised his life with his principles 
to the last logic of dying for them. Pearse, it will be remem- 
bered, was the first signatory to the manifesto proclaiming 
the birth of an Irish Republic on Easter Monday last year. 
As President of the Provisional Government, he was also the 
first of the insurgent leaders to be shot. On the day of his 
death he was scarcely a name to the majority of his fellow- 
countrymen. Thanks to the statesmanship of Sir John 
Maxwell, he has now become a historic and almost wor- 
shipped figure. 

I met Pearse, I think, only on two occasions. The second 
was when, eight years ago, he and Thomas MacDonagh 
showed me over the boys’ school he had opened in Rathmines. 
A dark man with a queer fixity of eye and a habit of close 
and earnest scrutiny, he struck one as being first of all a 
propagandist, in contrast to MacDonagh who was obviously 
first of all a scholar and artist. One felt that conversation 
with Pearse would be mainly a discussion of causes, while 
conversation with MacDonagh might be a discussion of 
anything under the sun. It may have been merely a 
superficial impression ; but one did not think of Pearse at 
that time either as a poet or a prose-writer with a place in 
Irish literature. It is curious to remember that one did 
not even think of him as a politician. One thought of him 
first and last as a man who was anxious to extend the use 
of the Irish language and to build on it a distinctively 
Irish culture. Once or twice, while he was editing the 
Gaelic League paper, called (in English) The Sword of Light, 
he had shown leanings towards Sinn Fein; but politics 
seemed with him to be a secondary interest. He was, in 
the opinion of most people, simply an educationist. Even 
the stories he used to write in Irish struck one as being the 
work not of an artist who had to write or perish, but of a 
propagandist who was desirous to help the movement to 
produce a contemporary literature in the Irish language. 
At the same time, one never dreamed of regarding his 
enthusiasm as that of a grammarian. He was bent upon 
the making of an Irish civilisation, which would be as unlike 
English civilisation as is the civilisation of France or 
Bohemia. One of the class-rooms in his school, again, 
was decorated with the names of the great Irishmen of the 
past, all (or nearly all) of them figures of rebeluon. The 
inside of his school was painted, one fancied, so as to be a 
sort of temple of Irish heroism. I can recall only one sen- 
tence of the conversation I had at that time with MacDonagh 
and Pearse. It is MacDonagh’s invitation to go along to a 
room where a class in Irish phonetics taught by a well- 
known priest was being held. “‘ Do come and see Father 
making faces,” he said, laughing. 
The Pearse we find in the Collected Works is something 
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more than an earnest schoolmaster. His earnestness has 
now been intensified into passion. His faith has become 
exalted into mysticism. His plays and poems are prophetic 
of suffering. He begins to believe in the necessity of blood- 
shed no less than in the necessity of the Irish language. 
He accepts the traditional ideal of an Irish Republic, con- 
ceived by Wolfe Tone in sympathy with the French Revolu- 
tion and endorsed by the Fenians within living memory, 
and life presents itself to his vision as an altar of sacrifice 
to this ideal. He becomes a sort of evangelist crying in the 
wilderness that, for Ireland, without shedding of blood 
there is no remission of sins. He makes himself the 
preacher of a holy war on behalf of freedom. He summons 
the young men of his time to live, as a hostile critic said 
after his death, in the spirit of Christian Bushido. He 
becomes a visionary and foretells battlefields. He can 
searcely see the present world for the flashing of swords 
on the day of destiny. He scarcely ever descends in his 
plays and poems to the level of normal life. The two most 
interesting of his plays, The Singer and The King, are 
visions of self-sacrifice in battle. In the former, the curtain 
falls on the hero as jhe goes out against the Gall (the 
foreigners) with the cry : 
One man can free a people as one Man redeemed the world. I 
will take no pike. I will go into the battle with bare hands. I 
will stand up before the Gall as Christ hung naked before men on 
the tree! 
His poems are utterances of the same passion of renunciation 
for an ideal. One of them, entitled Renunciation, begins : 
Naked I saw thee, 
O beauty of beauty, 
And I blinded mine eyes 
For fear I should fail. 
He writes like one who has deliberately thrown over the 
happy life of artists and lovers for the destiny of the 
martyr : 
I blinded my eyes, 
And I closed my ears, 
I hardened my keart 
And I smothered my desire. 


I turned my back 

On the vision I had shaped, 
And to this road before me 
I turned my face. 


I have turned my face 
To this road before me, 
To the deed that I see 
And the death I shall die. 


One or two of the poems certainly reveal the fact that 
Pearse had in him the genius of the artist to a degree that 
one used not to imagine possible. There is, for instance, 
the Lullaby of a Woman of the Mountain, which begins : 


Little gold head, my house’s candle, 
You will guide all wayfarers that walk this mountain. 


Little soft mouth that my breast has known, 

Mary will kiss you as she passes. 

Little round cheek, O smoother than satin, 

Jesus will lay His hand on you. 
The last verses of this poem are especially charming, 
expressing in a beautiful way the little noisy world of 
night that must be sung to silence : 


Mary’s kiss on my baby’s mouth, 
Christ’s little hand on my darling’s cheek ! 


House, be still, and ye little grey mice, 
Lie close to-night in your hidden lairs. 


Moths on the window fold your wings, 
Little black chafers, silence your humming. 


Plover and curlew, fly not over my house, 
Do not speak, wild barnacle, passing over this mountain. 


Things of the mountain that wake in the night-time, 
Do not stir to-night till the daylight whitens ! 


One finds the same charm, the same cataloguish charm, 
in The Wayfarer. It is not a great poem, but it is a very 
moving poem, and, in revealing the list of the things that 
Pearse loved, it reveals that he had the imagination of a 
poct—the imagination that aches as it beholds the visible 
beauty of the world. It is only fair to remember that we 
have not these poems here in their original form. What 
we have are translations (made by Pearse himself) of poems 
he had written in Irish. In The Wayfarer he meditates on 
the beautiful world he was so passionately to renounce : 


The beauty of the world hath made me sad, 
This beauty that will pass ; 

Sometimes my heart hath shaken with great joy 
‘To see a leaping squirrel in a tree, 

Or a red lady-bird upon a stalk, 

Or little rabbits in a field at evening, 

Lit by a slanting sun... . 


It is not of his own renunciation he is thinking, however, 
but of the impermanence of all lovely things—the theme of 
so much of the world’s poetry. He thinks last of all—he 
was always specially moved by the ways of children—of : 


Children with bare feet upon the sands 

Of some ebbed sea, or playing in the streets 

Of little towns in Connacht, 

Things young and happy. 

And then my heart hath told me: 

These will pass, 

Will pass and change, will die and be no more, 
Things bright and green, things young and happy ; 
And I have gone upon my way 

Sorrowful. 


It is as illustrations of the moods of an Irish Republican, 
rather than as poems of independent beauty, that these 
poems will be read by most people for many years to come. 
That he met his death as he did makes his rann, or song, 
in praise of death as significant to us as an actual 
experience : 

A rann I made within my heart 

To the rider, to the high king ; 

A rann I made to my love, 

To the king of kings, ancient death. 

Brighter to me than light of day 

The dark of thy house, tho’ black clay ; 
Sweeter to me than the music of trumpets 
The quiet of thy house and its eternal silence. 


One finds a certain mawkishness in one of his poems, 
Little Lad of the Tricks, as in some of his earlier stories ; 
and one dislikes finding a child addressed in a verse such 
as : 

There is a fragrance in your kiss 

That I have not found yet 

In the kisses of women 

Or in the honey of their bodies. 
But for the most part the poems about freedom cannot be 
accused of being sentimental. They are excitant, high- 
voiced, passionate, like the improvisations of a bard. Onc 
can almost sce the hand sweeping the strings as one reads 
the opening lines of The Rebel : 


I am come of the seed of the people, the people that sorrow, 
That have no treasure but hope, 

No riches laid up but a memory 

Of an Ancient glory. ... 


One can see the hushed audience, tense with emotion, as the 
evangel proceeds to its rapturous confession of faith : 


I say to my people that they are holy, that they are august, despite 
their chains, 

That they are greater than those that hold them, and stronger and 
purer, 

That they have but need of courage, and to call on the name of their 
God, 
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God the unforgetting, the dear God that loves the peoples 
For whom He died naked, suffering shame. 


The religious element in Pearse’s patriotic poetry will 
puzzle those readers who judge him not according to his 
ideal but according to their own. They must remember 
that to his mind Ireland was as distinct a nation from 
England as Poland is from Russia or Germany, and Home 
Rule seemed to him merely a subtle form of Unionism. 
He believed that the full measure of Irish freedom could only 
be won if he and his contemporaries were ready to die for it. 
He admitted it could only be done by a miracle, but he 
called for the miracle : 

And so I speak. 

Yea, ere my hot youth pass, I speak to my people and say : 

Ye shall be foolish as I; ye shall scatter, not save ; 

Ye shall venture your all, lest ye lose what is more than all ; 

Ye shall call for a miracle, taking Christ at His word. 

And for this I will answer, O people, answer here and hereafter, 

O people that I have loved, shall we not answer together? . . . 


The bard of old was half-rhapsodist and half-poet, and that, 
I should say, is the nearest one can get to an exact descrip- 
tion of Pearse as an author. His stories scarcely count ; 
they are too much lacking in the detail of life. Other 
writers of fiction in Irish, like Mr. Padraic O’Conaire, far 
surpass him as creative artists. But the poems and plays 
have the voice of a man tortured with circumstance—a 
man across whose face breaks the light of a starry 
faith. I confess I see more falsehood than truth in the faith 
in redemption by bloodshed. But these plays and poems 
are beautiful with a far finer faith than that—faith in the 
destiny of the poor and the oppressed, and in the power of 
self-sacrifice to redeem the travailing world. 

Ropert Lynp. 


THE ROBBER 


The trees were taller than the night, 
And through my window square, 

Karth-stupefied, great oranges 
Drowsed in the leaf-carved air. 


Into that tree-top crowded dream 
A white arm stretched, and soon 

Those ruddy oranges were plucked, 
Were sucked pale by the Moon. 


And white and still that robber lay 
On the frail boughs asleep, 

Eating the solid substance through 
In silence clear and deep. 


Suddenly he went, and then 
The wood was dark as death ; 
Come back, O robber ; robber, come ; 
These grey trees are but breath ; 


These grey trees are but breath, the Night 
Is a wind-walled, dream-filled Hall ! 
But on the mirror of the air 
The wood wreathed dark and tall. 


No movement and no sound there was, 
No sail of thought did pass ; 
But dark and clear, immensely still 
Night shone, a deep, starred glass. 
W. J. Turner. 


Drama 
SIR HERBERT TREE 


IR HERBERT TREE died last night (July 2nd). 
S I do not propose to write, at this last moment 
before going to press, an adequate review of 
his life’s work—only to remind readers of a few facts about 
him. If his profession can be said to have a head, he 
was the head of his profession. He succeeded to the position 
occupied by Irving; that position was not what it was in 
the heyday of Irving’s career, or even what it was during 
the last years of Irving’s life. His Majesty’s Theatre was 
never a focus of all that was considered choicest, most 
inspiring, and most enterprising in dramatic art, as the 
Lyceum had once been. Yet His Majesty’s was the direct 
heir of the Lyceum tradition. It was never so important, 
partly because it had no Ellen Terry and no Irving, but 
chiefly because that whole tradition had lost prestige 
with the imaginative public. His Majesty’s, under Sir 
Herbert Tree’s management, frankly forwent the claim 
to be the last word in dramatic art. It stood, instead, 
for the grandly, lavishly popular in that line. It has 
represented for years the central. British conception of 
the drama when it is taken seriously, just as the Savoy 
Hotel represents the British conception of magnificence 
taken seriously. That it also reflected Sir Herbert's own 
ideal is both true and untrue. Let me explain this. 

In judging his career, the first thing to remember is 
that he was a man artistic in temperament and in intelligence ; 
a very emotional man, and pre-eminently (though this 
found no expression in his productions taken as wholes) 
a subtle man. His subtlety peeped out of the by-play 
of his own acting, and to this I will return. He might 
have been a great actor if he had had self-confidence enough 
to believe that what he could do so well was as worth doing 
as bringing off the effects which, in his youth, he had been 
brought to believe were the triumphs of the actor's art. 
The fact is, he lived in a vulgar, uncritical age, and he was 
ambitious. He set before him as an aim such pre- 
eminence in the theatrical world as he did in fact actually 
attain, and the artist in him acquiesced—as far as we, the 
public, could see—without very painful struggles. It 
was easy for him, perhaps, to keep to the high road leading 
to a big success for several reasons. In the first place, 
he was a social and not a solitary man. This tempera- 
mental endowment saves a man from becoming a crank, 
but at the same time it makes it harder for him to trust 
those slight evanescent promptings which must be listened 
for and obeyed if he is to find himself completely as an 
artist. To be original one must first face the alternative, 
most unpleasant to a social nature, that one is cither very 
queer—possibly rather mad—or a genius, which, before 
there is anything there to prove it, seems rather a large 
order. No doubt some people have no difficulty in jumping 
to the latter conclusion at once ; but although Sir Herbert 
had plenty of confidence in his talents, and certainly 
had immense courage in undertaking the most diverse 
parts and in flinging himself into them, whether he could 
fill them or not, I doubt if he had that hard kernel of 
arrogance in him which makes it easier for far less gifted, 
far less original men to get the best, and only the best, 
out of themselves. Emotionally, I am sure he was a prime 
example of what is called the artistic temperament ; but 
intellectually I suspect him of having been sceptical, with 
a touch of dilettantism which must have made him the 
most charming companion. 

It is curious what a one-sided kind of personal relation 
sometimes springs up between playgoer and actor. 
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Although I was always slating his Shakespeare pro- 
ductions, Sir Herbert Tree was one of those actors for 
whom I always felt that kind of personal affection and 
respect. I used to make his acting a private test of my 
own for finding out whether the man or woman to whom 
I was talking about the theatre really was or was not 
one whose opinion was worth listening to on such questions. 
If he or she did not respond to the fine imaginative qualities 
in Sir Herbert’s acting, intermittent often as the light 
seen from outside of a candle borne from room to room 
of a dark, empty hous-; to those touches of almost aerial 
delicacy which illuminated his often too obvious pathos and 
his often too obvious fooling; but lumped instead his 
acting along with the whole method of Majestical pro- 
duction and sniffed at both, then I used to say to myself : 
“* | know the kind of person you are ; no genuine sensibility ; 
sound, common, critical judgment perhaps—acquired 
honestly or picked up secondhand, I really don’t care 
which—but fundamentally uninteresting. I know you. 
You are either one of those people who can’t see or who 
have to protect the little weakly growth of their native 
fastidiousness by hedging it round with sweeping con- 
demnations.” 

What also made it easy for him to keep to the high road, 
instead of exploring new paths, was that the Lyceum 
tradition did give enormous scope to his emotional artistic 
temperament. The performances at His Majesty’s were 
not merely bids for full houses, they were gifts of an 
enthusiast. They were on a scale far too lavish and they 
were organised far too elaborately to be commercial ; 
and the effects attained were often magnificent and impres- 
sive, giving pleasure and exhilaration to thousands. It 
was the tradition that was wrong, not the way he carried 
it on, in which he displayed a wonderful amount of invention 
and imagination. The mistake was to think a play like 
Antony and Cleopatra could be improved by introducing a 
thrumming aromatic kind of music to typify the maddening 
luxury of the East, or that the mystery and exasperating 
attraction of Cleopatra herself could be reinforced by a 
symbolic transformation scene, in which a Sphinx loomed 
out of the blackness to die into it again. Very fine that 
Sphinx was, I remember; and I also remember that it 
called down louder applause than any scene in the play 
by Shakespeare, which proves, I think, that there was 
something wrong with the production. 

To return to Sir Herbert’s acting. He was one of the 
few nowaday actors who act from their imagination and 
do not merely exploit their own personality. Most of our 
leading actors do not act so much as behave. He did not 
cautiously rely upon being able to turn the characters 
he impersonated into Beerbohm Tree, thereby giving 
them a kind of actuality. On the contrary, he hurled him- 
self neck and crop into his parts. Sometimes he had 
disasters; but there was an abandonment and zeal in 
his impersonations which sprang from that genuine impetus 
which is the foundation of what is best in the actor’s art. 
The artistic impulse in him being far more emotional than 
intellectual, he was attracted by romantic subjects and 
exaggerated situations. This preference on his part often 
prevented him from making full use of his finest faculties. 
He was not his best when he put on yellow tights and 
greaves and hung a skin about him and pretended to be 
Ulysses; and, effective as his Svengali and Fagin were, 
such parts did not really show what was most imaginative 
and moving in his acting; his fantastic humour and the 
extreme delicacy of his insight into the pathos of certain 
characters and situations, gleams of insight often mixed 
with cheap effects, but which used sometimes to make me 
feel he was the most imaginative of living actors. Take, 
for example, a very bad play he produced at His Majesty’s, 


Colonel Newcome. This play was one long appeal to the 
pathetic emotions from beginning to end; from the 
first act, when the old colonel quavered out his old-fashioned 
song before young men who are laughing at him in their 
sleeves, to the last—the death of the kind, simple old hero 
in an almshouse, surrounded by loving friends. Now 
most of this pathos was cheap—just an attempt to work 
the handle of the pump of tears in us, and Sir Herbert 
Tree pumped at that handle hard. But a scene comes 
back to me which illustrates that fineness of interpretation, 
that subtlety of which I have spoken. This scene was one 
in which the Colonel’s old nurse, hearing he has been ruined, 
comes to return to him some little presents of value which 
he had given her in his prosperity. Well, the pathos of 
that situation is pretty obvious, and any actor could bring 
it out. But what was remarkable in this scene between 
the'two old people was the way in which Sir Herbert Tree’s 
gestures expressed somehow the comfort it was to them both 
just to be near each other, and the kind of unconsciousness 
with which he caressed her—as though the vagueness of 
old age had recreated in him the instinctiveness of childish 
affection. Only a really imaginative actor could have 
given the scene that beauty. When the sentiment of his 
parts was really fine he succeeded with an ease and complete- 
ness which, owing to the absence of emphasis, seemed 
often to escape the notice of critics ; but when the sentiment 
was crude and cheap, instead of redeeming it by ingenious 
interpretation, he often used to intensify its crudeness by 
abandoning himself to it. 

His production of The Enemy of the People was a striking 
example of his weakness as a producer and his rare gifts 
as an actor. To liven Ibsen up he introduced some foolery. 
He chose a tiny little actor to play the part of “ the repre- 
sentative of the compact majority,” so that there should 
be a funny contrast between himself (Dr. Stockman) and 
this minute man; there was some foolery, too, over the 
Burgomaster’s hat. But Sir Herbert’s acting in the 
part of that homely and courageous prophet was masterly ; 
his impassioned, indignant harangues, his quick relapses 
into good fellowship, his readiness to drop any number 
of points if only people will meet him half-way and listen— 
which looks like want of dignity, but springs from really 
caring ; the ruefulness with which the day after his speech 
he surveyed his torn clothes and announced gravely that 
“‘a man should never put on his best trousers when he 
goes out to battle for freedom and truth ” ; all these points 
Sir Herbert brought out to perfection—indeed all that 
rare and touching humour which shows itself in ways 
and words so like those of a person who has none at all, 
that people who have no sense of character do not see 
the difference. I remember when Stockman was fulminating 
about stuffy, selfish, ignoble homes, Sir Herbert Tree 
had a delightful and happy inspiration. Katerina, 
Stockman’s nervous, devoted wife, is sitting beside him 
on the platform. She has been trying to prevent her 
husband speaking out all along, and her efforts always 
elicit the same comment from him: “ Really, Katerina, 
you are a most extraordinary woman.” In the middle of 
this harangue Stockman put his hand for a second on 
Katerina’s shoulder. It is hard to describe a gesture 
that is exactly right, but Sir Herbert’s said as plainly as 
possible: “ Of course that’s not a hit at you, my dear ”— 
then he went thundering on. That gesture expressed 
perfectly the relation of the two, and it is a good example 
of what I mean by the delicacy of Sir Herbert’s imaginative 
insight. I could fill columns with other examples, but this 
one will serve to remind you of the qualities of a talent 
which we shall never have another opportunity of grumbling 


at and admiring and enjoying. 
Desmonp MacCartuy. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


OT long ago I referred here to the correspondence 
N which was proceeding in the Times Literary Supple- 
ment on the subject of the Doves Press types. 
It will be remembered that Mr. Emery Walker stated that 
an agreement existed between him and Mr. Cobden- 
Sanderson whereunder the type, punches and matrices used 
by the latter should devolve upon whichever of the two 
gentlemen survived the other. Mr. Gerard Meynell then 
raised the general question of Private Presses, and asked 
why their types should not be made available for com- 
mercial use and what the owners of the Doves Press in- 
tended, in the end, to do with their beautiful fount. He 
protested especially, and rightly, against the dog-in-the- 
manger custom of destroying or locking up private press 
types when a small number of books have been printed 
from them. A correspondence, acrimonious in places, 
followed ; and then, it seemed, the controversy petered out. 
But on Thursday Mr. Walker’s solicitors sent two letters 
which they have received from Mr. Cobden-Sanderson. They 
serve, say these mild solicitors, “ to illustrate Mr. Cobden- 
Sanderson’s own view as to the sanctity of this agreement— 
a somewhat peculiar one to be held by a barrister-at-law.” 
Very peculiar indeed. 


* a * 


Mr. Cobden-Sanderson’s views, undoubtedly, are peculiar. 
But there is no doubt that he knows how to cut a Gordian 
knot when he has decided that the knot is Gordian. And 
his optimism is so remarkable that I cannot hope to suggest 
it save by quoting his own words. This is how he explains 
what he has done and offers the olive-branch to Mr. Walker : 

Mr. Cobden-Sanderson wonders whether, having given and 
received signs in interchange with Mr. Emery Walker of an amicable 
disposition, it would be possible, now that the Doves Press is closed, 
to close also the breach caused by it and by their own relations, 
misunderstood, no doubt, both to it and to one another. Mr. 

Cobden-Sanderson must premise, however—and this Mr. Cobden- 

Sanderson would wish Mr. Emery Walker to know whatever may 

be the issue of the present proposal—that the Doves Press fount of 

type, punches and matrices have now actually been ‘* devoted ” 
to the bed of the River Thames, and are now irrecoverably beyond 
the reach either of Mr. Cobden-Sanderson or of Mr. Emery Walker 


Mr. Walker, in fact, should he survive his old colleague and 
desire to recover his property, will have to dive for it. And 
if the types were dropped in one by one, he will have to dive 
a good many times. 

* * * 

The workings of Mr. Cobden-Sanderson’s mind are beyond 
me; only a professional novelist, accustomed to pad out 
his works with pages of psychological analysis, could do 
justice to them. The Doves Press is situate, as the guide- 
books say, in one of the most picturesque old-world parts 
of the great metropolis—Hammersmith Mall. The back, 
or front, of the house overlooks the river, and no doubt, like 
its neighbour the Doves Tavern, the place has a little garden 
overlooking the stream. There, I conjecture, Mr. Cobden- 
Sanderson has been is the habit of sitting after his day’s 
work was done, whilst the evening hues faded on the river 
(which here sweeps in a bold curve to Hammersmith Bridge 
and Harrods’ Repository), and on the Barnes Reservoir 
beyond the towpath of the opposite bank. In some men 
the scene would evoke vague dreams and delicate memories, 
meditations on the impalpable and aspirations towards the 
infinite. The water ever passes, the river ever remains : 
even so is life. Other men, again, the spot must inevitably 
put in mind of the Boat dace : for every factory and public- 





house—the very Doves itself—is a landmark on the course. 
At this point, in 1877, Cambridge led by 1} lengths ; at this 
other point they sank in a gale. 


* * * 


But these, one conceives, were not the reflections of Mr. 
Cobden-Sanderson as, evening after evening, dusk stole over 
the wide scene. To him the Thames was not a rolling stream : 
it was a standing temptation. What place more safe than 
its muddy depths for the exquisite types he had in his care : 
where could they be more irretrievably out of reach of the 
printers of posterity? The solution the river offered, 
moreover, had an element of subtlety in it, pleasing to a 
mind to which long familiarity with the Medievalist Revival 
had perhaps given some tinge of medieval casuistry. For 
types dropped into the river could not be said to have been 
destroyed ; and only by an illegitimate stretch of language 
could they be described as “locked-up.” Slowly the 
fascination of the idea gained its hold. “On entering,” 
he says, 

into the ‘‘ agreement” referred to in the letter addressed by Mr. 

Emery Walker's solicitors to the editor of the Times, Mr. Cobden- 

Sanderson sincerely intended to leave the type to the hand of time 

to determine to whom it should ultimately belong—to himself or to 

Mr, Emery Walker. But as time wore on Mr. Cobden-Sanderson 

irresistibly returned to his original intention, to consecrate the 

type solely to the use of the Doves Press. This Mr. Cobden-Sanderson 
has now done. 


** As time wore on”: behind those words lies an interior 


drama. 
* * ae 


The opening of the fifth act may be traced in the last 
paragraph of the letter : 

Mr. Cobden-Sanderson offers his friendship now on a new basis, 

and he knows not why, if both will it, Mr. Cobden-Sanderson and 


Mr. Emery Walker should not come together again, and again, as of 
old, aim at the highest. Mr. Cobden-Sanderson knows no other or 


nearer goal. 


Mr. Cobden-Sanderson is a very fine artist. And no one 
but a man of courage could have addressed a peroration like 
that to a firm of solicitors. But the fact remains that the 
solicitors are right in describing some of his notions as 
peculiar. The types, I suppose, are gone for ever. After 
the war some thousands of mine-sweepers will be out of 
work, and the machinery might perhaps be adapted to 
ground-sweeping for types. But I have little hope. 


% 7 * 


Enquiries have reached this office as to the authorship of 
the poem, Jn Memoriam, A. H., which appeared in our 
issue of April 7, 1917, signed only by initials. It has 
now been reprinted with the name of Maurice Baring on it. 
The publisher is Blackwell, and the price 1s. net. 


* * * 


Pear-Suarep.—Thank you for the ingenious poem. It 
has taken you, probably two of you, a very long time to 
squeeze it out, though. The facility with which you keep 
up the rhyme on the one sound cannot be too highly praised 
—at least, not by me. I don’t quite see why the decanter 
was dragged in: unless indeed some esoteric meaning was 
involved. Nor do I see why a pear should necessarily 
always be regarded as hanging on a tree. After all, the 
pears we see are usually the pears we eat, and we do not— 
those of us who have not the good fortune to be giraffes— 
eat them on the tree. Off the tree they may be placed in 
any position whatever, and used as images both broad-end 
upwards and stalk upwards. This controversy may now be 
regarded as closed. I give you the honours. 

Sotomon EacLe. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Nocturne. By Frank SwInNeRTON. Secker. 5s. net. 
Autumn. By Mure. Hine. Lane. 6s. 


Joan Avenel. By Dora S. Forcan. T. Fisher Unwin. 6s. 

Mr. Swinnerton’s new book is certainly, for all its merits, 
a disappointment after his last. It is clever, but it is slight ; 
it lacks the depth and breadth, the sense of large under- 
standing, which distinguished The Chaste Wife. For a 
whole novel, even a short novel (and Nocturne is short), 
to deal with the affairs of only one night is in itself some- 
thing of a tour de force. Five Nights indicates a downward 
limit, and there is a hint of brevity about Three Weeks. 
Not that one can object. The length of art is notoriously 
not to be limited by the shortness of life, and we have 
poetical warrant for holding Eternity in an hour. But a 
small allotment requires intensive cultivation (I speak of 
art, not of agriculture). The more strikingly small the 
part, the more definitely do we demand that it should 
typify or symbolise the whole. And Mr. Swinnerton does 
not really give us time to get acquainted with his characters. 
He renders with vividness the emotions they feel in the 
particular situations, but somehow those emotions remain 
attached to a particular occasion—fail to suggest (as 
obviously they are meant to suggest) their antecedents and 
consequents. Only one character stands out with the 
concrete individuality of an immortal soul, and that is 
poor old paralysed “ Pa.” Pa has two daughters—-Emmy, 
who stops at home and looks after him, and Jenny, younger 
and more adventurous, who goes out to the millinery. 
Both are hungry for love, only—to put crudely a distinction 
that Mr. Swinnerton puts subtly and finely—what Emmy 
wants is domestic love, while Jenny pants for passion and 
romance. The mixed love and hatred in the feeling between 
the two girls—the tenderness, the understanding, the 
jealousy, the bitterness—are beautifully felt and beautifully 
pictured. There is a sharp effective contrast between the 
homely simplicity of the language used by the girls them- 
selves and the elaborate nicety of the language Mr. Swin- 
nerton uses to elucidate them. When Jenny asserts : 
** Well, it’s just as bad for both of us ! ” and Emmy retorts : 
‘“°Tisn’t! You’re out all day—doing what you like!” 
and Jenny counters with the obvious: ‘‘ Doing what I 
like! The millinery!’ and Emmy retorts again with a 
longer exposition of her grievances, ending: ‘‘ I'd like to 
see you do what I do! ’”—then the comment follows : 

Momentarily Jenny’s picture of Emmy’s nature (drawn accommo- 
datingly by herself in order that her own might be differentiated and 
exalted by any comparison) was shattered. Emmy’s vehemence had 
thus the temporary effect of creating a fresh reality out of a common 
idealisation of circumstance. ‘The legend would re-form later, perhaps, 
and would continue so to re-form as persuasion flowed back upon 
Jenny’s egotism, until it crystallised hard and became unchallengeable ; 
but at any rate for this instant Jenny had had a glimmer of insight 
into that tamer discontent and rebelliousness that encroached like a 
canker upon Emmy’s originally sweet nature. 

To Emmy falls, this night of Nocturne, a simple adventure 
of love, the culmination of simple desires—desires essentially 
straightforward, but queerly twisted and shrouded by 
conventional shynesses and distrusts. To Jenny, as befits 
her rasher nature, comes a more dramatic appeal. There 
are many descriptions of delicate and intimate things, 
abandonments and reactions, only somehow they never 
compose into the character of Jenny. 

In that moment Jenny deliberately gave him up. She felt it was 
impossible that he should love her. When she looked around it was 
with a sorrowfulness‘as of farewell. These things were the things 
that Keith knew and had known—that she would never again see 
but in the bitter memories of this night. The night would pass, but 
her sadness would remain. 

This vicissitude of emotion—it is but one of many—leaves 
us asking: ‘‘Why?” And that is because it seems 





abstract, psychological, analytic—it does not represent 
the inevitable movement of a mind unique. The standard 
of art which Mr. Swinnerton sets himself provokes these 
adverse criticisms, but of course his book has much in it 
that calls for praise. It is well shaped and well written, 
It has humour, originality, sympathy. It has style. 

The author of Autumn has given us something out of 
the common and distinctly readable, but sadly marred by 
banalities of expression. The plot is involved and in- 
genious, the characters are regarded with a kindly eye— 
good is allowed in the bad, and bad in some of the good, 
and a sympathetic understanding is extended to all, or 
nearly all. There is a wife who leaves her husband because 
he is selfish, irritable and offensive. He has good points, 
and she remains fond of him; but she falls in love with 
somebody else. The somebody else has a charming daughter 
who has been taught to scorn convention, having been 
brought up as the close companion of her highly uncon- 
ventional father and of practically no one else. When she 
proceeds to scorn convention by falling in love with a 
married man (her father, as has been indicated, proceeds to 
fall in love with a married woman) then her father is very, 
very much upset indeed. “Twas ever thus! What's 
divorce for the goose is not divorce for the gander, and 
the sins of the fathers are not on visiting terms with the 
sins of the children even to the first generation. I say 
‘* sins” because there is no doubt about the “ high moral 
line ” taken in Autumn ; in spite of ail the unconventionality, 
the ultimate judgment implied is strictly conventional, 
and the ‘“‘ way out” is even hackneyed. But far more 
hackneyed still are such passages as this (conversation 
between a naval officer and a woman he has met for the 
first time—at a party to which he has not been invited) : 

Deirdre saw that a slight cloud had overshadowed his bright face. 

“Yes?” she put in very gently. 

He gave her a quick sidelong glance. 


confidence. ¥ 
‘* Turned me down,” he said, grimly. ‘‘ She was pretty, too. 


He sighed. ‘* Like a flower. Oddly enough, she was named after one 
—Hyacinth. I don’t know why I'm telling you this—it can’t amuse 
you in the least!” 


Or this (pointed generalisation on women) : 

The Rector’s heart sank. Even his servants were used as spies! 
He felt a man’s sudden disgust for the sex as a whole with their devious 
ways. 


Or this: 

‘* Tf he needed me—as I am—the intellectual side as well, for a 
companion, a true helpmate, I'd try and put up with his deadly temper. 
But to simulate passion I don’t feel—to move silent about his house 
in between brief spurts of affection, as a part of his scheme of economy : 
bereft of all that is sweet in life, neglected, scolded, shouted at— 
shamed before my own servants—it’s selling one’s soul for the price 
of one’s food ; it’s nothing less than prostitution !” 


The worst of schemes of economy, as Jeremy Bentham— 
or was it John Stuart Mill ?—so truly said, is that parts 
of them will move about between spurts of affection. 

Joan Avenel is a quiet, nice, unpretentious story about 
a quiet, nice, unpretentious girl who is married to a man 
much older than herself, and who falls in love with a young 
officer, who in his turn is engaged to a girl he does not love : 
the narrative pursues its simple way through some simple 
episodes and simple conversations to the anticipated end. 
This sort of stuff is far better worth doing than bombast and 
affectation, but it cannot honestly be called exciting. There 
is a lot of writing just like this: 

The dinner was heavy, but extremely good. Joan had been obliged 
to curb her fancy for the fantastic in the culinary art, with the result 
that all was served massively, unencumbered by frills. Only the 
drift of violets on the table and the little flowery ices were suffered to 
bring frivolity to the meal. 

She sat banked up on either side by the Colonel and the divine, 
dignitaries of war and peace, but so occupied were these worthies in 


Her sympathy drew his 
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endeavouring to let not the good hour be wasted that she found she 
had little to do to entertain them, except smile at intervals and agree 
to an occasional trite observation. 


“Culinary art” does not seem a happy name for cooking 
—but otherwise there is little to which to object. 
GERALD GOULD. 


THE MIND OF THE LADY 


The Upbringing of Daughters. By Carnertne Durninc 
Wuetnam. Longmans. 5s. net. 


“*T have often noticed,” says Mrs. Whetham in her 
chapter on ‘‘ Dress,” ‘‘that a dress with an ample train 
is sufficient of itself to keep a woman away from mobs and 
crowds and to give her dignity and an appearance of aloof- 
ness and repose.”” But lest the impulsive feminist reformer 
should conclude that it is quite too foolish of the woman 
munitioner to go to work without this spacing appendage, 
when so small an attention to her toilet would protect her 
from the rush at the factory gates and give her precedence in 
the canteen, and might even increase her allowance of cubic 
feet in the workshop, we must explain at once that this book 
is intended for the guidance of parents with an income of a 
thousand a year and upwards. ‘‘ We well-to-do people,” 
Mrs. Whetham complacently murmurs, and her calculations 
of family expenses dip for a moment to include an annual 
expenditure of £725, only to soar immediately to incomes of 
£3,000, while she suggests a day in the hunting field as 
one of the rewards suitable for a daughter who has ministered 
to an invalid. Apparently her object is to show how 
“we well-to-do people ” may still bring up our daughters to 
be perfect ladies in a world distorted by feminist ideas and 
a growing feminine independence which we cannot wholly 
disregard. Not that her outlook is conventional. She 
holds that ‘‘ orthodoxy of all sorts may represent the failure 
to develop and to accept intellectual responsibility,” and 
some of her opinions certainly will not commend her to 
country rectors’ wives or to the pillars of Primitive Method- 
ism. But her views are biassed by the prosperity of herself 
and her friends, so that she is blind to the economic stress 
which has shaped many of the modern customs which she 
deplores. She does not perceive that it is so utterly im- 
possible to isolate the grievances of any one class that 
sooner or later all suffering permeates the whole of society, 
and that just as consumption germs nourished in the dirt 
of the slums spread into Mayfair, so the industrial con- 
ditions which have given children of the working-classes 
more and more interests which they cannot share with their 
parents, and have substituted the influence of the school for 
much of the influence of the home, are splashing their widen- 
ing cireles of effect into the quiet pools of the perfect lady. 
One savage race hinders the civilisation of the world and 
preserves methods of barbarism in every nation; one 
undeveloped class forces every other class to adjust its life 
to fit its contact with the least fortunate. So, for example, 
the daughters of the upper classes are being trained for 
professions, not, as Mrs. Whetham seems to suggest, because 
marriage is becoming a despised state, or merely to occupy 
a spinsterhood enforced by numerical conditions, but partly 
because the middle-class woman, compelled by economic 
need to work for a living, has become a more interesting 
personality, and partly because the growing discontent of 
the working-classes is making the economic future of the 
shrewdest investor increasingly uncertain. And surely the 
mother of the long list of daughters named in the dedi- 
cation could not have published in the summer of 1917 
a book on education which entirely ignores the war unless 
lulling Brazils or Exchequer Bonds had closed her eyes to 
the differences which the war must make, even among 





the well-to-do, in the methods and aims of feminine edu- 
cation. 

As an unrivalled example of the psychology of the Lady, 
this book will be of interest to all students of sociology. 
Mrs. Whetham’s method is to throw upon paper every idea 
that occurs to her when the starting-point of her thoughts is 
the title of her book. It is a greedy method in a time of 
paper shortage, and it takes her a long way from her subject, 
but it has the advantage of reflecting with extraordinary 
clearness the mind of the Lady of the period. We see 
how the modern lady’s interest darts butterfly-wise from 
topic to topic, attracted now by anthropology, now by 
architecture, now by the habits of earthworms and now 
by the manorial system, now by the quaintness of folklore, 
and now by the stately grace of Mademoiselle Genée ; one 
moment by Jewish theology or repertory theatres or the 
management of elementary schools and the next by the 
excavation of some Roman villa; to-day by the triumphs 
of engineering and to-night by the stars. ‘“‘I myself,” 
Mrs. Whetham remarks, ‘‘ have obtained my best edu- 
cation from intercourse with men and women.” This, no 
doubt, is true in a sense of the education of all of us, but 
it has always been conspicuously true of the Lady, because, 
since the chief object of her education is to provide enter- 
taining conversation—or, rather, to provoke other people 
to talk—her interests are dictated by the interests of the 
people she meets. At any moment she may want to “draw 
out’ an entomologist, or an archeologist, or a naval expert, 
or an anti-vivisectionist. Now we may either consider 
that this dependence on the tastes of others makes her 
the most charming of companions, or we may complain 
that it hampers civilisation by giving to the education of 
large numbers of women no progressive aim. It puts, for 
example, altogether outside the Lady’s concerns the need 
which those who create their own interests inevitably 
discover to reconcile life to their own minds as something 
with a reasonable and expanding purpose ; for her a philo- 
sophie view of life is important only as a subject of con- 
versation. Mrs. Whetham’s nearest approach to a philo- 
sophy is a vague belief that the continuance of the race is 
inscrutably necessary, but she has no particular purpose 
for the race when it is continued, and when she attempts 
to exalt the demands of biology into a test of the utility 
of established customs she gets into some very tight corners. 
We are not at all sure that it is anything but a ladylike 
contempt for logic that keeps her from preaching the desira- 
bility of polygamy (a logical daughter will certainly deduce 
its necessity from her teaching), and when she urges that 
the childless woman has no claim upon masculine chivalry 
she is surely forgetting that most men over military age 
retain their possessions only because civilisation has built 
up a system of protection of their physical weakness. We 
feel that this mability to pursue an idea to its logical 
conclusion, and this rather unintelligent contentment to 
be without a philosophy as a basis for her educational 
theories, are primarily the effects of the Lady’s economic 
conditions and are the reasons why the writer of this book 
stops short of any interest in the spacious times in which 
it is written, in the revolutionary effects of those times upon 
education, or in the upstarting democracy which may 
wreck her plans for her daughters’ future. Probably, too, 
it is the lack of wide views to discipline her mind, and 
the consequent spirit of prattling conversation in which she 
has attacked her subject, that have left her book an un- 
pruned growth of sturdy sense and sprouting follies. The 
follies spring from every chapter with as startling an effect 
as though a conjurer produced from the pockets of a rural 
dean the works of Georges Ohnet. There is frequently 
a shrewdness about Mrs. Whetham, and a tolerance in 
her outlook, and an elasticity in her theories, which make 
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us feel sure that in her own home at least her methods 
work well. But just when we are nodding our heads in 
agreement with some profoundly sensible remark—when 
we are admiring, for instance, her recognition that an 
educational system must be adapted to each child, not 
each child to the system, or her insistence that parents 
must be alertly watchful for the stages when they must 
exchange their autocratic rule for the limited authority of a 
constitutional monarchy and their constitutional mon- 
archical powers for the post of confidential adviser, or her 
assertion that celibates are not the best teachers and that 
it ought to be made easier for teachers to come in contact 
with ordinary human beings—and when we are beginning 
to think that this book is, after all, a real contribution to 
the discussion of feminine education, lo, we turn a page, 
and our praise sticks in our throat as we read such absurdities 
as these : 

The sight of a woman riding astride makes me feel, quite involun- 
tarily, somewhat sick. 

It is encouraging to realise that the people who make history 
have the same number of legs, arms and eyes as ourselves, that 
they share our prejudices and infirmities, and that, given the will 
and opportunity, we too may make our mark on the social fabric. 

I don’t even like to hear people talking a foreign language with 
the—to them—unnatural pronunciation of a native. 

It is impossible not to associate the ample and flowing robes of 
Du Maurier’s matrons in the pages of Punch of forty years ago with 
the large families of boys and girls who circled round them. The 
short, tight skirts of the last few years, with their fantastic schemes 
of colour and line, suggest unpleasantly an absence of domestic 
occupation, a restlessness of intention, and the falling birth statistics 
of the Registrar-General. 

Owing to their more sensitive temperament, women are apt to 
go mad in companies. 

And in a book whose writer declares that she lays ‘‘ great 
stress on the writing of good English ” we do not quite know 
what to make of the following : 


The youngest and most peccant of these delinquents. 


The advice and influence of a reformed sinner is often more effective 
and valuable than those of the most blameless celibate. . . . So 
that here, more than in any other sphere, the parents are the proper 
persons to guide, explain, and control. 


We could quote more sentences like these. 


THE CHOICE BEFORE US 


The Choice Before Us. By G. Lowes Dicxktnson. 
and Unwin. 6s. net. 


Proposals for the Prevention of Future Wars. By Viscount 
Bryce and Others. Allen and Unwin. ls. net. 


Social and International ideals. By Bernarp Bosanquet. 
Macmillan. 6s. net. 


Occasionally in the world’s history there comes a clear 
parting of the ways, a very obvious choice between two 
paths, one leading upwards and one downwards. The thesis 
of Mr. Lowes Dickinson’s book is that to-day we stand 
before such a parting. And he would argue that never 
before has the future of the human race, or at least of 
Europeans, been balanced upon so fine a point between 
great good and utter ruin. The choice may be described 
as the choice between war and peace, but war and peace 
to-day mean something very different from what they 
have ever meant to the world before. Europe has reached 
by its population, its science, its industry, and its organisation 
a stage in which the reactions of the actions and desires of 
men in the mass become terrific. This has become very 
obvious during the war, but Mr. Dickinson insists that it will 
become still more clear after the war. For Europe will 
have to choose whether it is going to organise itself inter- 
nationally for war or for peace. In his first chapter, which 


Allen 


is headed “The Future of Militarism,” he attempts to show 
what the next European war and the preparation for it 
would entail for Europe. He quotes the appalling forecast 
of General Skugarewski which was published in one of the 
Russian Supplements of the Times, and which looked forward 
to armies of twenty and forty million men, and of the nations 
of Europe perpetually organised for maintaining them. 
It may be possible to argue that the Russian General’s 
imagination was a little too hectic, but when every allowance 
is made, we can hardly believe that anyone could without 
a shudder read Mr. Dickinson’s own far more moderate 
and convincing analysis of what a resumption of the 
armed peace and recurrent war must mean for European 
civilisation. 

The whole of the first part of Mr. Dickinson’s book is 
concerned with analysis of the causes which produce war 
in the international sphere. It is peculiarly valuable 
because of the unusual moderation, insight, and feeling with 
which it is written. He finds the chief causes in men’s 
aims and desires and in beliefs which are as often held 
unconsciously as consciously. Together they produce a 
national state of mind and an international policy which 
may conveniently be labelled militarist. The policy is 
based upon international hostility and competition. All 
through his analysis Mr. Dickinson continually recurs to his 
first chapter and attempts to bring his reader up to the 
fence, the recognition of what is involved for Europe if 
this policy be continued into the world after the war. 
And at the same time he is continually leading up to the 
second part of his book in which he shows what the “ pacifist” 
alternative is. That alternative is a society of nations 
working through a League of Nations ona basis of co-opera- 
tion. It is not an easy ideal, and in this book the difficulties 
inherent in it are not shirked. The working of the scheme 
is analysed, and the human motives, aims, and beliefs 
which its realisation requires are insisted upon. And when 
he has set down the difficulties in black and white, Mr. 
Dickinson turns to his first chapter again and says to his 
reader: ‘“‘ Yes, of course there are difficulties: but re- 
member the alternative, try to realise the choice before us.” 
If an appeal to human reason and feeling in these matters 
is ever possible, then Mr. Dickinson ought to be successful : if 
he be, it is due to the fact that his own thoughts and 
feelings in this book are so transparently sincere. 

The Proposals for the Prevention of Future Wars are 
often mentioned in the second part of Mr. Dickinson’s 
book as the “ proposals of a British Group.” They have 
been in private circulation for some time, and are now given 
to the public with a prefatory note by Lord Bryce. The 
Draft Treaty contains one of the simplest and ablest schemes 
for creating the international machinery which is essential 
if international disputes in future are to be scttled pacifically. 
The short but admirable introduction, and of course the 
second part of Mr. Dickinson’s book, together form a very 
complete commentary upon this and similar schemes. 

It is a curious experience to turn from Mr. Dickinson to 
Mr. Busanquet. Fundamentally there is a large amount of 
agreement between them. There are many sentences In 
Mr. Bosanquet’s books which show that his ultimate inter- 
national ideals are the same as Mr. Dickinson’s. He is @ 
pacifist if pacifism means a belief in the desirability and 
feasibility of international co-operation. Yet he clings 
desperately to certain beliefs which according to Mr. Dickin- 
son are the foundations of militarism whether in men's 
minds or the policy of States. Thus the latter has a chapter 
upon the Super-Personality of the State in which he shows 
how inimical to peace and co-operation this theory must 
inevitably be. Mr. Bosanquet in his Theory of the State 
became some years ago one of the leading philosophical 
exponents of the theory inthis country. This book contains, 
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among essays upon a variety of different social subjects, 
a restatement of his theory and a defence against the 
charge that it implies and produces “ Prussian militarism.” 
His treatment of the subject contains all the merits and 
defects of his former writings, a curious combination of thin 
and complicated subtlety, and a disposition to glide over 
difficulties by the aid of metaphors and similes. 


AFTER THE WAR 


After-War Problems. By the Ear. or Cromer, Viscount 
Ha.pAng, the Bisnorp or Exeter, Professor ALFRED 
MarsHALL and others. Edited by W. H. Dawson. 
Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 


The War and the Nation. By W. C. Damprer Wuertuam. 
Murray. 6s. net. 


Economic Problems of Peace after War. By Professor W. R. 
Scotr. Cambridge University Press. 4s. 6d. net. 

The Real German Rivalry: Yesterday, To-day and To- 
morrow. By Sir Swirre Sirs, M.P. Fisher Unwin. 
Is. net. 


The education of the British citizen in social and industrial 
reorganisation proceeds apace. Magnates and authorities 
of all sorts, professors and legislators, industrialists and 
agitators unite in preaching the same lesson, namely that 
‘things can never be the same again”; and great is the 
receptivity of the ordinary man. Naturally, the magnates 
are more cautious, the professors more vague, the industrial- 
ists more disposed to ask for greater production than the 
educationalists (like Sir Swire Smith) and the sanitarians (like 
Dr. James Kerr), who demand a tremendous revolution in 
the conditions of life ; or than the spokesmen of Labour, 
who insist on the drastic social redistribution of the proceeds 
of industry that both Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd George 
have declared to be indispensable. What is significant is 
to find the public most responsive to the most extreme of 
the projects. What is to be feared is that the detailed 
working out of the plans for Reconstruction, without which 
neither Parliament nor the Cabinet can be prepared for 
action when peace is declared, will—because the experts 
are otherwise engaged, and are usually interested on the 
other side—lay behind the public aspirations. Thus, the 
score of well-written essays by men of prominence or dis- 
tinction, which Mr. W. H. Dawson has edited, contribute 
more to a state of mind than to action. Lord Cromer, 
whilst admitting the need for reconstructing the constitution 
of the Empire, sees his way only to a Consultative Council ; 
Sir Benjamin Browne and Mr. G. H. Roberts both ask for 
a “‘change of heart” in industry; Sir William Chance 
actually contemplates that the existing Poor Law and the 
Boards of Guardians will be rehabilitated ; and Dr. Alfred 
Marshall, whilst covertly encouraging the agitators to very 
drastic courses in taxation, relies mainly ona growth of 
“economic chivalry.” Do all these writers really believe 
that men are going to be so much less selfish, and so much 
more public-spirited after the war that we can safely leave 
nine-tenths of the accumulated wealth in the hands of one- 
tenth of the people? If not, what are we going to do 
about it ? 

M Professor Scott, in his very charmingly written 

Economic Problems of Peace after War,” never gets near 
so disturbing a question. ‘‘ There is a lack of harmony,” 
he sums up, “‘in the human factors which co-operate only 
partially in a scheme of production. The problem of the 
future will be the harmonising of this discord. Man is on 
the way to master inanimate things, but hitherto the failure 
has been in treating human beings too much like things. . . . 
Industrial production at present has no common mind, only 


hands. . . . And perhaps when some economic historian 
comes to write about it all at a later date, he will often 
pause to wonder why it was so long before it was noticed 
that so great a need existed.” But why need the economists 
wait until the revolution has taken place before telling us 
how we can carry it out ? Professor Scott has managed to 
write 116 pages without supplying a single fact (with the 
one exception of the number of British ships captured by the 
French between 1808 and 1814) or even adumbrating any 
specific project of change. 

Curiously enough, it is the eminently respectable pub- 
lisher, Mr. John Murray, who is responsible for the most 
revolutionary and most subversive, as well as the most 
helpful, of these “ After the War” volumes. Mr. W. C. 
Dampier Whetham, the Senior Tutor of Trinity, a 
“ eugenist ” and an F.R.S., concerned at the need for some 
systematic plan of social and industrial reorganisation, has 
thrown to the winds the timid caution that marks the 
majority of these speculations ; and has set himself seriously 
to think out, with the aid of all the accessible information, 
some of the essential problems that the nation will have to 
face. Writing avowedly as a Conservative, as a landed 
proprietor, and as a scientific student of the fundamental 
issues of race and heredity, he insists on our not shrinking 
from the conclusions to which our best thought leads us. 
He grapples with all the complications of landownership 
and the food supply, not forgetting the labourer and his 
cottage; he faces the prospect of the consumer at the 
mercy of trade monopolies at grips with those of other 
countries; he sees the need for cheap power, and is not 
turned away by the prospect of the Government having to 
erect and own the “ superpower stations,” and with them 
the entire coal supply ; he refuses to shirk the question of 
the necessary reorganisation of our railways and canals 
into a public service of transport ; he stands up even to the 
perilous differential restriction of the birth-rate that our 
statesmen conspire to ignore, and comes to very drastic 
conclusions as to how this supreme problem must be dealt 
with ; finally, unlike so many projectors, he is not afraid 
of going into the cost of it all, and of reorganising taxation 
in such a way as to enable the new State burdens to be borne 
in a manner to cause them to have the least adverse reaction 
on the health, happiness and productive energies of the 
community. Whatever may be said of these bold proposals, 
Mr. Whetham has performed a public service in thinking 
out what others prefer to leave vague. Quite modestly, 
pleasantly and interestingly he marshals the considerations 
that have to be borne in mind, and formulates unswervingly 
the conclusions to which he cannot help coming. 


SHORTER NOTICE 


The Rise of the Christian Religion. By C. F. Notzorm. Macmillan. 
12s. net. 


This is an elaborate examination, from a conservative standpoint, 
of the origins of Christianity. Dr. Nolloth has read very widely, 
and his book is chiefly valuable as containing a summary of nearly 
all that modern criticism, extreme or moderate, has to say about 
Christian origins. His treatment of the subject is purely historical 
and critical; he does not profess to deal with the philosophical or 
scientific difficulties which much of the Christian story contains. 
He is particularly good in his polite yet definite exposure of the bias 
in some ‘“‘ liberal” critical methods. For instance, he is properly 
severe on the very common habit of ascribing the opinions of personages 
in the Gospels to the authors of the narrative. His book may be 
recommended to those enthusiastic agnostics whose knowledge of 
Biblical criticism apparently stops at Renan and Matthew Arnold. 
And it may also be read with advantage by those who regard 
Christianity as a Jewish phenomenon simply; for Dr Nolloth rightly 
lays stress on the connection of the new religion_with the thought of 
Rome and of Greece. 
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THE CITY 


, I ‘HE tone of the Stock Markets has been firmer 
this week, but business shows a falling off. It 
is strange but true—and the “ Strength of Britain 

Movement” is no doubt noting the fact—that one of 
the most active sections of the market is now that devoted 
to the shares of brewery companies, all of which show price 
increases. Industrial stocks, particularly armaments and 
iron and steel and the allied trades, show a good deal of 
activity with steadily advancing prices. Dividends in this 
group are rising, e.g.,on Tuesday the Ebbw Vale Steel, Iron, 
and Coal Company announced a dividend of 15 per cent., 
as compared with 12} per cent. a year ago, and the shares, 
which, when attention was drawn to them here on May 26th 
last, were quoted at 26s. 6d., now stand at 29s. In view 
of the general dislocation that may quite easily occur when 
the war is over, a certain amount of hesitation would be 
justified in purchasing the shares of industrial companies ; 
a good deal of the rise, however, is probably due not so 
much to increasing dividends as to knowledge of the various 
amalgamations which are in contemplation, and which 
it is thought will lead to various economies and more 
efficient working, whilst at the same time in some cases 
secret reserves are taken into account in these amalgama- 
tions and find expression in the allotment of shares in the 
new concern. Meanwhile, of course, so many of these great 
industrial undertakings have been enabled enormously 
to improve and modernise their equipment during the 
war without being out of pocket thereby. The Chinese 
Revolution is being taken philosophically. Holders of 
Foreign Government Bonds are now not surprised at any- 
thing—unless it is the regular payment of their interest. 
Some astonishment has been expressed at the action of 
the Bank of England in suddenly cheapening Treasury 
Bills, which are now issued at a discount of 4} per cent., 
as compared with 4} per cent. last week. Only a few 
weeks ago they were reduced from 5 to 4} per cent., and 
people are mystified at the change, for, with the turn of 
the half-year, money in the ordinary way becomes more 
plentiful. The Russian exchange, after having shown 
considerable improvement, has weakened again, and it 
now takes about 217 roubles to purchase £10. Other 
exchanges call for no special comment. 


* * * 


Mr. Bonar Law is not usually regarded as an agitator ; 
but that part of his speech on Tuesday night relating to 
shipping profits is likely to be quoted for many a year 
after the war by persons of whom the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would probably not approve. In justifying 
his special treatment of shipping profits the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer gave the public an interesting glimpse 
into his own very successful investments. He stated that 
he had £8,110 invested in sixteen different shipping com- 

anies under the management of seven different owners. 

or the year 1915 he received in the shape of dividends 
on these investments £8,624, and for 1916 £8,847—but 
that did not end it. On one of the steamers which was 
sunk or lost in some way, and in which he had invested 
£300, he received a cheque for over £1,000. In respect 
of another ship in which he had £350 invested, he received 
a cheque for £1,050. He added, “‘ the Government ought 
never to have allowed shipowners to make these excessive 


profits.” 
* * * 


Similar instances have frequently been given in these 
notes, which, indeed, were the first to draw attention, 
shortly after the war, to the enormous profits that ship- 
owners were likely to make. At the same time, one must 
agree with another observation of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer earlier in his speech, in which he said he did 
not blame the shipowners, who had done precisely what 
other people would have done. “The fault lay with the 
Government which allowed such profits to be made.” 
Everyone acquainted with the situation knows perfectly 
well that shipowners generally at the outbreak of war 


——— 


would have been delighted if all their vessels had at once 
been taken over by the Government on such terms as 
would have guaranteed them their average pre-war profits, 
calculated over any reasonable period, with the customary 
allowance for depreciation—so obscure was the outlook’; 
but when Cabinet Ministers stated publicly that they saw 
no reason for interfering with the law of supply and demand 
—we have travelled far since then—the shipowners were 
not to be blamed, when things changed round, for taking 
the enormous freights that were offered them, and for 
congratulating themselves upon the fact that the Government 
Department with which they had most to do was under the 
control of a Minister who knew all about the shipping 
industry. It is the system and, as the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer states, the Government which are to blame. 
While in these notes many an opportunity has been taken 
to point out the enormous profits that were being earned 
by shipping companies, the writer cannot help feeling that 
there is something to be said for the attitude of shipowners 
who protest against one industry being treated differently 
from all others in connection with the excess profits duty. 


* * * 


During the past few weeks the rubber market has ceased 
to be the most active centre of the Stock Exchange, this 
being partly attributed to the fall in the price of rubber, 
which not so long ago was 3s. per pound, to 2s. 4}d. per 
pound. This fall, I am told, was not due to any decrease 
in consumption, but to the fact that the United States, 
now they have joined the Allies, have complete freedom 
to import direct from the Malay States, with the result that 
rubber is going direct there, and stocks are accumulating 
in the United Kingdom. As the London price still governs 
most operations in rubber, astute American buyers are 
availing themselves of the position to buy direct deliveries 
on the basis of the depressed London price, but their imports 
are greater than ever, and the price of rubber is not likely 
to.remain long affected by this cause ; in fact, it has already 
improved to 2s. 6d. Sooner or later New York will probably 
become the world’s principal market for rubber—for the 
United States already consumes something like three-fourths 
of the entire world production. If the present price of 
2s. 6d. per pound were maintained, most rubber-producing 
companies would make very good profits indeed. 


* * * 


On more than one occasion attention has been directed 
in these notes to the likelihood of Borneo companies affording 
more room for capital appreciation than rubber-producing 
companies in other parts of the world. A list of five of these 
companies was given here on March 25th of last year, 
and the report of one of them, namely, Sapong Rubber 
and Tobacco Estates, has now appeared, and shows a rise 
in the net profit from £12,500 to £21,500. The price 
realised for rubber was 2s. 5.9d., as compared with 2s. 8.66d., 
but the production cost was reduced from Is. 1.86d. to 
10.8d. The dividend is raised from 8 per cent. to 15 per 
cent. The share, which was first mentioned here on the 
date named at 28s. 3d., is now quoted at 33s. 9d., which 
shows whai these companies are capable of doing. Another 
Borneo company, not so much developed as Sapong, but 
which should make quite as good a showing, is Lok Kawi 
Rubber, Limited. The £1 share of this company 1s quoted 


at 21s. 6d., and seems an attractive purchase. 
Emit DAVIES. 
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SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


MY REMINISCENCES. 
By SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE. With Illustra- 
tions. Extra Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


1917 ISSUE JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE STATESMAN’S YEAR BOOK. 
Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D. Assisted by 
M. 7 M.A., Ph.D. With Maps. Crown 8vo. 
12s. . net. 


THE ROUND TABLE. 
A Quarterly Review of the Politics of the British Empire. 
2s. 6d. net. Annual Subscription, ros. post free. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 
POEMS. By RALPH HODGSON. _ 3s. 6d. net. 
The Bookman.—" The finest body of poems brought under 
one cover from one pen during recent years.” 


SOCIAL AND INTERNATIONAL IDEALS ; 
Being Studies in Patriotism. By BERNARD 
BOSANQUET, LL.D., Author of “ The Philosophical 
Theory of the State,” etc. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

The Observer.—‘ Mr. Bosanquet discusses the nature and 
conditions of patriotism, and the amelioration of the social 
spirit with a view to the production of an atmosphere un- 
favourable to war in the future.” 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
W. & A. K. JOHNSTON'S 
THE WORLD ATLAS. 


Containing 34 Political Maps in Colour, with a Complete 
Index to over 30,000 Places. Size 15 by 12 inches. Full 
Bound Cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 
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HAVE NOW READY 
GREATER ITALY 


By WILLIAM KAY WALLACE, M.A. tos. 6d. net. 


SONGS OF ULSTER AND BALLIOL 


By F. S. BOAS. 2s. net. 





Publish on Tuesday next 


THE ROAD TO UNDERSTANDING 
A novel by ELEANOR B. FORTER. Author of “ Polly- 


RECOLLECTIONS, Literary and Political 
By J. H. BALFOUR BROWNE, K.C., Author of 
“Forty Years at the Bar.”’ ros. 6d. net. 





At all Booksellers and Libraries 
L. OF Cc, Captain JAMES AGATE. 6s. net. 
THE LATIN AT WAR wu Iewm. 6s. net. 
THE EXPANSION OF EUROPE 


RAMSAY Murr. 4s. net. 


LETTERS OF A SOLDIER 4s. 64. net. 
DIAZ DAVID HANNAY. 6s. net. 


HEALTH AND THE STATE 


W.A. BREND. 10s. 6d, net. 
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BERTRAM SMITH. 4s. 6d. net. 
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BEFORE MAKING 
AN INVESTMENT 


LARGE OR SMALL 


CONSULT 


“THE 100 BEST 
INVESTMENTS,” 


ANNUAL VOLUME, 


The above work contains full details of 100 investment 
securities specially selected as being, at their present 
quotations, the most attractive of their respective classes. 
The 100 stocks selected cover British, Colonial and 
Foreign Government Loans, Municipal Loans, Debentures, 
Preference Shares and Ordinary Shares of industrial 
companies, special attention being paid to certain groups, 
such as iron, steel and allied trades, insurance, etc. 





In a lengthy introductory article, entitled :— 
“A POLICY OF INVESTMENT 
TO MEET EXISTING CONDITIONS,” 

the whole question of investment is envisaged from 
| the standpoint of present-day circumstances. The 
| volume oe contains yield tables and numerous 

hints regarding income tax, methods of obtaining 

capital appreciation, etc., of the utmost value to 

every investor. 








Post free on receipt of 1s. from the Publishers, 


The British, Foreign & Colonial Corporation, Ltd., 
Investment Bankers, 
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“The most terrible war-book.” 


The FEET of the YOUNG MEN 


A Domestic War - Novel. 
By HERBERT TREMAINE. 2s.net, postage 3d. 
** Mr. Tremaine is a remarkable writer le 
the drawing of Harry’s mother is a work of the 





simplest, sanest art. . . . It would not be 
easy to turn from such a book to the ordinary 
novel.”’—The New Statesman. 


An unusual war-book. 


“HANDED OVER” 


The Prison Experiences of Mr. J. SCOTT 

DUCKERS, Solicitor, of Chancery Lane, under 

the Military Service Act, written by himself. 

With Foreword by T. Edmund Harvey, M.P. 
1s. 6d. net, postage 2d. 


An unusual war-book by a daring exponent of 
temporarily unpopular ideals. 








The Times says :—‘ It deserves much credit 
for the genial and fair-minded temper in which it 
is written.” 








FOR LIBERTY 


6d. net, postage 1d. More than 200 literary 

mines have been worked to make this amazing 

encyclopedia. The best minds of all the cen- 

turies here speak as one man, as the real mind of 
humauity. 
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AFTER-WAR PROBLEMS 
By the late EARL, OF CROMER, VISCOUNT HAL- 
DANE, the BISHOP OF EXETER, PROF. ALFRED 
MARSHALL, and others, Edited by WILLIAM 
HARBUTT DAWSON. 
Second Impression. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
“‘Of the many publications . . . this volume is the fullest 
and most comprehenive that has yet appeared. Valuable, 
clear, sober, and judicial.”—The Times. 
“This volume will be very helpful to thoughtful persons.’’ 
—Morning Post. 
“A book of real national importance, and of which the 
value may very well prove to be incalculable.” —Daily 
Telegraph. 


THE CHOICE BEFORE US 
By G. LOWES DICKINSON. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 
“There are many pages in this volume which express 
admirably the opinions of calm, clear-thinking men.’’—Times. 
“ There is no denying his highmindedness and the clearness 
of his thought.’’—Land and Water. 
“* A noble book which everyone should read.’’—Daily News. 


PRINCIPLES OF SOCIAL 


RECONSTRUCTION 
By BERTRAND RUSSELL, F.R.S. 
Third Impression. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 
“Mr. Russell has written a big and living book.’”—The 
Nation. 


PROFESSIONALISM AND ORIGINALITY 
With Some Suggestions for National Reconstruction. 
By F.H. HAYWARD, D.Litt. B.Sc. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 
“ Dr. Hayward’s book is, we feel, only the beginning of an 
immensely important study, which has for its object the ascer- 
taining of the best methods of utilising the brains and in- 
spiration of the country.’’—Everyman. 


A BULWARK AGAINST GERMANY 
By BOGUMIIL, VOSNJAK, translated by FANNY S. 
COPELAND. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
“ Not only a piece of powerful papaee. but a literary 
production of high quality. Full of illumination on Near 
Eastern questions.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE FUTURE OF CONSTANTINOPLE 
By LEONARD S. WOOLF. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
“ A very thorough piece of work and is one of the essential 
books.’’—Leicester Pioneer. 
“‘ An admirable little book.’’-—Common Sense. 


PROPOSALS FOR THE PREVENTION OF 


FUTURE WARS 
By VISCOUNT BRYCE and Others. Demy 8vo. Is. net. 
This book has been prepared by authorities after careful 
thought and infinite study of the subject. It deals with the 
avoidance of war, and a league of nations united to enforce 
ace, Quotations from leading statesmen on the subject of 
international relationships after the war form a most valuable 
appendix. 


VIA PACIS 

HOW TERMS OF PEACE CAN BE AUTOMATICALLY 

PREPARED WHILE THE WAR IS STILL GOING ON 
A Suggestion offered by an American (HAROLD F. 
McCORMICK). Crown 8vo. Is. net. 


HOME TRUTHS ABOUT THE WAR 


By the Rev. HUGH B. CHAPMAN, Chaplain of the 

Savoy. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

“A very original and inspiring little book. Mr. Chapman 

has crystallised very happily into a couple of words his ideal 

for the British attitude towards the war-buoyant sternness.” 
—Punch. 
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ECONOMIC MORALISM 
By JAMES HALDANE SMITH. Large crown 8vo. 
5s. net. 

“A carefully-reasoned treatise.""—Scotsman. 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 1815 AND 1914 

By H. R. HODGES, B.Sc. (Econ.) Cr.8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

A book of facts concerning a century’s progress in the 

material welfare of the people of England, comparing their 

economic position and power, occupations, and remuneration 

at = end of one great European war and the outbreak of a 
greater. 


NATIONAL DEFENCE: A STUDY IN 


MILITARISM By RAMSAY MACDONALD, M.-P. 
Third Impression. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN RELATION 
TO SCHOOL LIFE 


A Statement of Present Conditions and Future Needs for 
Parents, Teachers, Members of Education and School Care 
Committees, and all interested in National Health. 

By REGINALD E. ROPER, M.A., M.Ed. 2s. 6d. net. 

“ A piece of honest thinking and commonsense applied with 

a vigour that is occasionally almost relentless.”—The Times. 


THE ADOLESCENT 
With an Introduction by J. J. FINDLAY. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. Postage 3d. 
“A small but valuable manual of eugenics.”—Wesiminster 
Review. 


THROUGH LIFE AND ROUND THE 
WORLD By RAYMOND BLATHWAYT. 
Illustrated by MORTIMER MENPES. Second Impression 
Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 

“Rich in good stories . vivid little details 
delicious touches . . . .”—The Times. 

“It is an intensely amusing book.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“‘ Here is a mind which revels in all that is interesting— 
here is a soul which delights in all that is best in man, in art 
and nature. A book which will fascinate not a few.” 

—ROBERT HICHENS in The National News. 

“There be many volumes of lively, gossipy recollections, 

. and the standard, consequently, is very high. Mr. 
Blathwayt . . . raises it still higher. He need fear no com- 
parison with his rivals.’’—Evening Standard. 





NOTABLE NEW NOVELS _ 6s. Each 
ROOT AND BRANCH By R. ALLATINI. 


“The very clever book of a very clever and observant 
writer of the (alleged) weaker sex. There’s wit and humour 
and diversity of gifts.’-—Punch. ‘ 

‘Pull of fine characterisation. It is no ordinary book of 
thrills.”.—The World. 

“The book should be read twice, for its pictures of men 
and women, and the second time with the attention con- 
centrated on the tragic issue.’”"—The Times. 

“Mr. Allatini has boldly selected an enormous Canvas, 
and covered it with great success.’’—Westminster Gazette. 

“Is no ordinary novel . . . the author’s gifts are many 
and surprising.”—New Statesman. 


THE GOLDEN PIPPIN By RUPERT LANCE. 
“A clever and unsparing picture of the dissolute Monarch 
(Charles II.) and his Court.”—The Times. _ 
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